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THE WEEK. 


THE upshot of the discussion on Somaliland, 
which took place in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, is this: The Government has decided to clear out 
of the interior of the country and to retire to the coast. 
They do not propose to administer the country now 
occupied by our forces, and it is not proposed to set up 
fortified posts. It appears from the statements of 
Lord Cranborne and Mr. Brodrick that by all 
the rules of the game invented by the Foreign 
Office and the War Office the Mullah, having de- 
feated Colonel Swayne, annihilated one of our 
columns and compelled another to retreat, must be 
looked upon as irretrievably smashed. If he refuses to 
recognise his wretched condition so much the worse for 
him. He only gives a further proof of his incurable 
madness. The Government have thus, said Mr. Brod- 
rick, accomplished more than they ever anticipated, 
and can withdraw our soldiers to the coast with a glow 
of self-satisfied pride. That we have lost many valuable 
lives, abandoned our stores, and are, as a matter of 
fact, in full retreat matters nothing. Mr. Brodrick rules 
that we are victorious, and Lord Cranbourne declares 
that in an empire like ours these things cannot possibly 
be avoided. In the meantime nobody knows precisely 
where General Manning is, or how he is going to bring 


his troops away. Such are the glorious methods of our 
Imperialists. 


Tue King has been spending a thoroughly enjoy- 
able week. On Monday he arrived in Rome, and was 
welcomed with a splendid display of cordiality and 
decorations. He has been whirled through Rome on a 
sight-seeing tour, has been banqueted by King Victor 
Emmanuel, has helped to review 20,000 troops, and has 
paid a visit to the venerable Pope. At the State ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening King Edward, in reply to the 
toast of his health, madea speech full of tact and (neces- 
sarily) of sound liberal feeling. ‘‘ Italy and England,” 
he said, ‘‘ both love liberty and free institutions, and 
having these great objects before us, we have marched 
together in the paths of civilisation and progress, 
employing ourselves at the same timé in the main- 
tenance of universal peace. I am certain we 
shall be always united for the cause of liberty and 
civilisation as well as for the universal well-being and 
prosperity of all the nations.” These are excellent 
sentiments, though, no doubt, a South African Dutch- 
man might have observed that of late years our love 
for liberty and free institutions has been strangely 
dissembled. As, however, there was no South African 
Dutchman present at the Roman feast, it all passed off 
very well and with great applause. On Thursday 
morning the King departed for Paris, where, on his 
arrival, he had a magnificent reception. 





In the Balkans matters for the time being have 
come to a standstill. In that welter of conflicting 
interests and ambitions only one point is quite clear, 
and that is that the Sultan is utterly impotent to carry 
out his scheme of reforms or to control events. The 
Albanians refuse to accept any reforms, and the Sultan 


has no means of compelling them. It is not to be sup- 
posed, indeed, that he is prepared to array against his 
rule the only element that has hitherto been favourable 
to him. The Turkish soldier who murdered M. 
Stcherbina, the Russian Consul at Mitrovitza, has not 
yet been executed, and has now become an Albanian 
hero. He was impelled to commit his crime by a local 
greengrocer, who appears to combine the profession of 
fanatic with that of selling vegetables. The green- 
grocer is now being tried, and the soldier is the 
principal witness against him. From all sides large 
concentrations of Turkish troops are reported, but 
these, it is stated, are to be used, not against the 
recalcitrant Albanians, but in order to settle accounts, 
once and for all, with the Bulgarians. Those, how- 
ever, who know the strength and courage of the 
Bulgarian army are confident that this little princi- 
pality will be able to give a good account of itself in 
any conflict that may take place. 


With the general question as to whether financial 
justice requires that the reduction of licenses should be 
accompanied by a scheme of compensation we deal in 
a leading article. The debate which has raised the 
question occurred on Friday of last week, when Mr. 
Butcher moved the second reading of his Compensa- 
tion for Non-Renewal Bill. Mr. Whittaker moved its 
rejection in an admirable speech packed with facts and 
arguments, and he was the only speaker who raised in 
an effective way the case of tied-house tenants, who 
are turned out by the thousand every year without the 
slightest compensation. Mr. Walter Long informed 
the House that the number of licenses refused on all 
grounds rose from 186 in 1890 to 640 in 1902. But of 
these 640 only 241 were refused on the ground they 
were not required. And there are still hundreds of 
small towns and villages with a ‘‘ pub” to every ten, 
twenty, or thirty houses. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Sir Robert Reid made fighting speeches on the 
main issue. Mr. Asquith and the Liberal Leader 
unfortunately tried to carve out a half-way position 
which is indicated by the word ‘‘ solatium,” and suffered 
for it(as might have been foreseen) at the hands of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. If only the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice can be dispersed progress in 
temperance is assured. That progress, however, will 
not be accelerated by State compensation to publicans. 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain put this point excellently last 
week in addressing the Temperance Legislation Board : 
‘*Let us talk of compensation to those whose homes 
had been ruined, to those who had given their money 
in charity, to those who had spent their means in drink. 
But, so far as the publican is concerned, I should have 
thought he was a man there is absolutely no need to 
compensate.” The meeting of this board started with 
a proposal for compensation, and the bishop who pre- 
sided seems to have been sadly disappointed that the 
proposal, after Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s speech, was 
dropped. 





THE vote of censure on the Government for their 
refusal to take action in the Penrhyn dispute under the 
power given by the Conciliation Act of 1892 was moved 
by Mr. Asquith on Monday night in a speech closely 
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packed with sound argument and incontrovertible facts. 

He showed that Lord Penrhyn’s action had destroyed 

the peace and the prosperity of Bethesda; where 

formerly everything was contentment there was 

nothing now but poverty and privation. Of the 2,800 

men at work in the quarry before the dis- 

pute began only a_ small _ proportion relatively 
had been taken back to work. Lord Penrhyn con- 
sidered that the whole matter was part of his ‘‘ private 
affairs,” and had on a previous occasion resented what 
he called interference with them, when the Board of 

Trade in 1896 (Mr. Ritchie then being its President), 

had assented to the solicitation of the men that there 

should be a meeting between them and Lord Penrhyn, 
in the presence of a representative of the Board of 

Trade. Mr. Ritchie, however, though he did not press 

the matter against Lord Penrhyn’s wishes, pointed out 

that, in view of the provisions of the Conciliation Act, 
the Board could not admit that the settlement of an 
industrial dispute affecting some thousands of men could 
rightly be regarded as a matter of private interest 
only. OES 

Ir this is admitted the whole case for Lord 

Penrhyn, which is based on the supposed right of a 

man to do what he likes with his own, falls to the 

ground. The dispute has been in progress since 

November, 1902. Why has no action been taken under 

the Conciliation Act? The powers given by that Act 

were thus stated by Mr. Asquith: 

“In the first place the Board of Trade, on their own 
initiative, without any request from anybody at all, in the 
event of industrial dispute, may make an inquiry and may 
endeavour to bring about a meeting of the parties concerned. 
In the second place, at the request of either party, not of 
both, but at the request of either party in the dispute, they 
may appoint a conciliator, whose business it is to inquire 
into all the circumstances and to endeavour to bring about 
a settlement. In the third place, on the application of both 
parties, and, of course, only of both parties, they may 
appoint an arbitrator.” 

Mr. Asquith might well ask whether it was not 
“ridiculous to contend that under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament like that the Board of Trade may not act—is 
almost bound to hold its hand—unless it gets some kind of 
intimation from both parties? The Act becomes a perfect 
dead letter if it could not do so. As was pointed out over 
and over again in the debates on that Act—it had been 
before Parliament for many years, we promoted a similar bill 
when we were in office in 1894, and it was pointed out over 
and over again in the protracted discussions which went on 
year after year on the question—there were two perfectly 
distinct propositions involved in the legislation, arbitration 
at the instance and with the consent of both parties, and 
conciliation either at the initiative of the Board of Trade 
alone or on the application of either one or other of the 
parties to the dispute.” 

Tue official defence by the brothers Balfour was ex- 
tremely weak. Mr. Gerald Balfour contented himself 
with arguing that any efforts he might have made were 
foredoomed to failure by Lord Penrhyn’s intractability ; 
therefore he had been satisfied to be impotent. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour in effect said ditto to his brother, but it 
may be noted that, except on one point, he carefully 
guarded himself from expressing approval of Lord 
Penrhyn’s course of action. It is quite possible, of course, 
that conciliation might have failed, butevenin that case we 
should have had the advantage of the investigation by 
a Government Department and of an impartial statement 
on the matter. If such an investigation were likely to 
prove Lord Penrhyn right it is to be presumed he would 
‘welcome it instead of standing out obstinately against 
it. In the end the vote of censure was rejected by 316 
to 182, a majority of 134. The proper course now is to 
bring in a bill for the expropriation on fair terms of Lord 
Penrhyn. 


On Wednesday Mr. Sydney Buxton opened the 


debate on the second reading of the London Education 
Bill. He was followed by Mr. Macnamara, who made a 


dashing and entirely convincing attack upon the whole 
of the Government proposal. He prefers the School 
Board to the London County Council; but if the 
Government will have the London County Council he 
suggests that three instead of two county councillors 
should be elected for each electoral area, and that the 
third should sit on the Education Committee, and be 
as it were the Education member. Otherwise, as Mr. 
Macnamara said, the physical impossibility of munici- 
palisation will be overwhelming. Mr. Balfour followed, 
and in one of his soft, slippery speeches professed 
to be surprised that the bill should arouse so much 
opposition. Mr. Haldane, Sir John Gorst, and most 
of the Conservative members seem to favour the 
bill if the Borough Councils are eliminated from the 
Education Committee. But the Nonconformist oppo- 
sition was vividly brought before the House by Mr. 
Middlemore, one of the Liberal Unionist members for 
Birmingham, who described the bill as ‘‘a retrograde 
measure of the worst type designed to strengthen the 
position of the Church of England against the Free 
Churches.”” Mr. Robson took a similar view, and 
contrasted the calm of the House with the 
storm which rages in the country. It is, as 
he says, ‘‘one of the essential features of these 
Education Bills that they make great masses of the 
people pay for the teaching of doctrines in which they 
do not believe.” On the following day, after interest- 
ing speeches by Mr. Bryce, Sir Michael Foster, and Sir 
Henry Fowler, Mr. Long promised large amendments 
in Committee, and the second reading was carried, 
with the help of the Irish members, by 137. 

Tue telegraphic agencies have carefully refrained 
from communicating the comments of the continental 
Press on the repeal of the corn tax. The following is 
from an article of the Frankfurter Zeitung of April 27 : 
‘*When England, in the course of last year, after 
several decades, again introduced a tax on corn, our 
German agrarians were delighted. True, it was 
nominally only ‘a registration fee on grain,’ but a fee 
which brought in £ 2,500,000 is still a fee of quite a 
special kind, and moreover the English Government 
made use of expressions which showed distinctly that 
this fee was the first step to a protective tariff and the 
so-called ‘ broader basis of taxation.” Therefore, Eng- 
land, the classical land of Free Trade, was about to 
abandon its traditions, and that rejoiced the hearts of 
our agrarians. True, they derived no direct advantage 
therefrom, but the example of England fitted better 
than usual with the agrariantheory. Accordingly, the 
agrarians will feel deep sorrow at the news that Eng- 
land has again abolished the corn tax. And why? So 
far as the Government is concerned it is purely a political 


measure. The recent by-elections were not favour- 
able to the Government. And so it came about 
that not only was the income-tax reduced but 


the corn tax was abolished. That is to say, the 
English Government has introduced the corn tax, 
but it has been disavowed by the electorate; no 
doubt there are in England protectionist circles, 
but as a whole England remains free from agrarian 
experiment. Not so soon will an English Govern- 
ment again venture to introduce a duty on corn. We 
in Germany stand at the portals of victory ; the English 
opponents of the corn tax are already victors—that is the 
difference. The ‘old Free Trade school’ has known 
how to guard itself. The new English agrarian tax 
has lasted scarcely a year, and already it is put on one 
side. That was a brief career of splendour, and, as 
the ‘ registration fee’ was to have furnished the basis 
of a far-reaching system of protection, the English 
protectionists will doubtless know what Mr. Ritchie’s 
speech signifies for them. They and our German 
agrarians may therefore extend their hands to each 
other in mutual grief.’”” We have given a very literal 
translation in order that our readers may appreciate 
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the influence of English fiscal policy, and may realise 
that the abolition of the corn tax is a more than 
national triumph for the cause of Free Trade. 





Tue case of Colonel Kinloch was discussed in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. The Duke of Bedford, 
who opened the debate, charged the Secretary of State 
and the Commander-in-Chief with having set at nought 
the Army Act and the Rules of Procedure, which, he 
said, contained the contract made by Parliament for the 
officers and men of the army. The course adopted by 
the Commander-in-Chief, he declared, threw to the 
winds all the protection to which, under the terms of 
this Parliamentary Contract, every commanding officer 
was entitled. Moreover, the Commander-in-Chief had 
not even carried out to the strict letter, as he was bound 
to do, the form of procedure he had adopted in Colonel 
Kinloch’s case, for he had passed sentence on 
Colonel Kinloch on a_ statement made by him 
in evidence before the Court of Inquiry. Colonel 
Kinloch was not allowed to be present through- 
out the inquiry; he was not allowed to cross- 
examine witnesses, and he was not afforded a full 
opportunity of making any statement, or giving any 
evidence he might wish to give, although Sub-Section 
F of Rules of Procedure 124 explicitly declared this to 
be necessary. Lord Hardwick’s defence was not con- 
clusive. He relied chiefly on Section 98 of the Royal 
Warrant, which provided that should it be considered 
desirable, in the interests of the Service, to remove an 
officer for causes other than misconduct, it should be in 
the power of the Secretary of State, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Chief, to place such 
officer on the half-pay list. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper issued a few days ago by 
the Foreign Office reveals the spirit of loving-kindness 
which animates our dealings with the South African 
black. The paper deals with the subject of the recruit- 
ment of labour in the British Central Africa Protectorate 
for employment in the Transvaal. It appears that His 
Majesty’s Commissioner telegraphed on March 11 to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs asking 
whether (in view of serious drought and famine in the 
Lower Shire district) permission might not be granted 
to the starving men to go down to South Africa for 
work, unless employment might be found for them, 
without delay, under the railway company. Lord 
Lansdowne replied on March 19 that as no immediate 
demand for railway labour appeared likely, labourers, 
not to exceed 1,000, might be allowed to go with the 


. Transvaal Agent under the strict precautions and 


arrangements made for the benefit of the natives with 
the Native Labour Association. Thus, under the colour 
of philanthropy, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has committed himself to something perilously 
akin to connivance with an iniquitous act of ‘ black- 
birding.” It cannot be doubted that the ultimate 


destination of the wretched labourers will be the lower 
galleries of the mines. 

THERE is trouble in the Church in South Africa. A 
meeting of the Association in aid of the Diocese of 
Capetown was held at the Church House, Westminster, 
on Monday last, under the presidency of Lord Nelson. 
The Bishop of London made a characteristic speech. 
After referring to the war, the peace, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tour, he deplored that all interest in South 
Africa seemed to be confined to these matters. No 
interest was taken in Church work. There had 
been plenty of volunteers for fighting, but when 
the Archbishop of Capetown asked for eight 
volunteers for clerical warfare he only got one. 
For himself, said the Bishop, he had twenty parishes, 
and he was ready to spare any one of h's clergy for 
South Africa. Since Artemus Ward declared his 
willingness to send all his wife’s able-bodied relations 


to the war there has been no offer so generous and 
self-sacrificing as this of the Bishop of London. The 
Archbishop of Capetown then made an appeal on 
behalf of the Capetown Cathedral, part of which was 
to be dedicated as a memorial to those who had fallen 
in the war. He forgot, however, that this cannot 
possibly be a comprehensive national memorial. 
Being a Church of England affair it cannot in-« 
clude, for instance, the Irish Roman Catholics or the 
Scotch Presbyterians—to say nothing of members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. The Scotch, indeed, have 
already expressed their resentment at the idea. By a 
curious stroke of irony a letter from Lord Llangattock 
was printed in Tuesday’s 7imes immediately below the 
report of this meeting. In this letter his lordship 
declares, knowing, he says, that facts will bear him 
out, that the Church in South Africa is becoming repre- 
sentative only of the most extreme Ritualistic section 
of the Church at home, and he points out that such a 
Church must be in diametrical opposition to the strong 
Protestant sympathies of the Dutch, 





Wepnespay’s Zimes contained a despatch from 
its St. Petersburg correspondent about the dictatorship 
in Finland. The arbitrary and despotic proceedings 
taken by General Bobrikoff appear to have aroused 
the indignation of the correspondent. Many inhabi- 
tants of Imatra, the place from which the despatch is 
dated, have had their houses raided, while they them- 
selves have been arrested and ordered into exile. One 
of them is a Mons. Serenius, the proprietor of a hotel, 
who is alleged to have encouraged the young men of the 
district not to present themselves for the levy. As he 
has been arrested by an Administrative Order he will 
not be brought before a Court and will have no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself. The correspondent adds that 
in order to understand the indignation aroused by these 
measures in Finland ‘‘ it must be understood that they 
are as unprecedented in this country (Finland) as they 
would be in England.” In this statement no doubt he 
is strictly accurate. It must be added, however, that 
in South Africa Lord Milner has by his Peace Preserva- 
tion Ordinance brought about a condition of affairs 
precisely similar to that prevailing in Finland. But of 
course we are bound to protest with all the strength of 
our lungs against “the St. Petersburg bureaucracy, 
who have now introduced the Oriental system of 
arbitrary despotism, under which every man’s property, 
liberty, and even life are at the mercy of the executive 
Government, which is above the law, and free from all 
restraints on its liberty of action.” At the same time 
we are equally bound to praise the heaven-born states- 
manship of Lord Milner and his Kindergarten of ad- 
ministrators. omen 

Tue Judges of the Court of Appeal of New Zealand 
have been stirred to fury, and Mr. Seddon is backing 
them up. It appears that in February last an appeal 
from the Court of Appeal in New Zealand came before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council at home. 
The dispute was about the administration of a charity 
founded in 1850 by some leading Maoris who had made 
a grant of certain lands with a view to establish, near 
their own homes, an institution similar to the College 
of St. John at Auckland. According to the opinion of 
a New Zealand Court, only an occupancy title could be 
given by the Maoris, and a grant from the Crown 
became necessary. The Crown made this grant, and 
the land was cleared, but for various reasons no 
college was ever built upon it, and, in fact, the 
purposes of the charity have mever been carried 
out. Under these circumstarices the New Zealand ~ 
Solicitor-General contended that the funds reverted 
to the Crown, and a New Zealand Court of Appeal 
decided in his favour. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, however, reversed this decision, and 
Lord Macnaghten, in delivering the judgment of the 
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Court, made some very strong observations on the 
conduct both of the New Zealand Solicitor-General 
and the Court which decided in his favour. The New 
Zealand judges are now up in arms. We have never 
noticed that even English judges are pleased when 
their decisions are reversed by a higher court, but they 
rarely give way to so great an excess of passion as that 
which animates their brothers in New Zealand. 

Att America has been shocked by the revelations 
of cruelty in the Philippines made public by Lieutenant- 
General Miles, the highest officer of the U.S. Army. 
General Miles was sent to the islands to inspect and 
report, and the War Office when it received his state- 
ment attempted to withhold it from the public on the 
ground that it was confidential. Generai Miles gives 
some terrible instances of misconduct and brutal 
outrage on the part of officers and soldiers towards 
natives. It has, of course, been known for a long 
time that such conduct had taken place. Many 
cases have been dragged to light before this. 
In some of these the offenders have escaped scot free ; in 
others, owing to the intervention of the President 
himself, punishment (utterly inadequate in most 
cases) has been forced upon the culprits. General 
Miles’s report, which gives instances of natives 
being suffocated, burnt, or whipped to death, of pri- 
soners being shot, and of priests tortured and robbed, 
will, it may be hoped, have a salutary influence even 
on American Imperialists. It must be noted, however, 
that President Roosevelt, the strenuous man who hates 
hypocrisy and humbug, has been out-canting even our 
own Imperialist hypocrites. He has actually had the 
effrontery to maintain, in a speech delivered at Fargo 
on April 7, that in drowning the beginnings of national 
life in the Philippines in blood he was following the 
policy of José Rizal, the Filipino leader who was killed 
by the Spaniards. To such miserable shifts is your 
strong, upright man driven when he wishes to defend 
himself for having turned his back on all the great 
traditions of his country. 

Tue annual report of the National Liberal Fede- 
ration has been issued and will be laid before the meet- 
ing at Scarborough on May 14. We are delighted to 
see that the committee have taken up the suggestion 
that a Liberal campaign tund should be raised, and 
that they propose to take energetic steps with this 
object. The credit of initiating this move belongs to 
Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, and he is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the success that has attended his efforts. 
The N.L.F. report contains a very able, but tem- 
perately expressed, indictment of the acts and policy of 
the Government at home and abroad. 





THE amalgamation of the League of Liberals 
against aggression and militarism with the New 
Reform Club was formally celebrated on Wednesday 
by a dinner to Mr. R. C. Lehmann, President of the 
League, at the Trocadero. Sir Robert Reid was in 
the chair, and in proposing Mr. Lehmann’s health, 
affirmed his belief that the restless policy of the present 
Government might turn a great empire into a small one. 
Mr. Lehmann devoted himself mainly to a defence of 
the action of the League during the South A‘rican war. 
Had Mr. Chamberlain been left to himself the war, Mr. 
Lehmann thought, might have been avoided, but he was 
dominated by the strong and narrow mind of Lord 
Milner. In conclusion, Mr. Lehmann declared that he 
and those who thought with him had reason to be 
proud of the change which had come over public 
opinion in England. Mr. Thomas Shaw proposed 
‘*The By-Elections,” and Sir Wilfrid Lawson replied, 
explaining that he had won the Camborne seat on his 
proposal to get rid of a Government of Mad Mullahs. 





Last Saturday there were published the names of 


the Commissioners for the British Section at the forth- 
coming St. Louis Exhibition, and amongst them were 
included those of the six gentlemen who are to be 
entrusted with the selection of works of art. The six 
consist of four figure painters, a sculptor and an 
architect ; there is no representative of landscape, 
neither apparently has any exponent of artistic crafts 
been appointed to look after the interests of these. 
When we add that the President of the Royal Academy 
and five Academicians are the six nominations, it 
becomes fairly clear that the old farce of British art 
representation is about to be played at St. Louis even 
as it was played at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. At the 
latter, it will be remembered, the art department was con- 
trolled by our Royal Academy, with the result that itcame 
very near being the laughing-stock of all the nations so 
far as the pictures were concerned, whilst the home arts 
and crafts were not represented at all. That perform- 
ance, as even the optimist must admit, now bids fair 
to be repeated in every detail. It is not as if any one 
member of the Commission was, by means of an 
interest besides that of the Academy—the presidency, 
say, of another society—in touch with the many and 
various shades of opinion of modern art ; each repre- 
sents the Academy, the whole Academy, and nothing 
but the Academy, and this being the case, many of our 
finest artists will decline to allow their works to run 
the gauntlet of the academic judgment. 





WitH the elections only seven weeks ahead, the 
German Reichstag is visibly moribund. Members are 
impatient to commence electioneering, and all im- 
portant questions are therefore being postponed until 
the new Reichstag. One matter which has excited 
widespread interest of recent years—the increasing 
tendency of the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment to exceed the estimates—has, however, come up 
for discussion, and a good deal more will be heard of 
it during the campaign. The complaint is that the 
German Chancellor of the Exchequer possesses no 
powers of controlling expenditure comparable to those 
which the Prussian Chancellor continually cxercises, 
hence his colleagues regularly present supplementary 
estimates for amounts which startle the taxpayers. 
So, for example, it recently came to the knowledge 
of the nominal head of the finance department that 
a vote in respect to the acquisition of a shooting ground 
in Silesia had been far exceeded by the War Depart- 
ment without the Treasury having been consulted. 
When the subject was brought before the Reichstag on 
Wednesday Count Posadowski recognised its import- 
ance, but was unable to suggest anything more 
practicable than its reference to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and as the Committee will not 
meet until after the elections, the task of strengthening 
the hands of the Treasury authorities will have to be 
coped with by the new Chamber. 

It is with great regret that we record the death 
from pneumonia, on Tuesday last, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-eight, of the Right Hon. 
Robert William Hanbury, President of the Board 
of Agriculture since 1g00. Mr. Hanbury, after a 
distinguished career at Rugby and Oxford, entered the 
political arena as Member for Tamworth, which seat 
he held from 1872-78. He then became Member for 
North Staffordshire until 1880, and in 1885 was elected 
for Preston, which seat he held till the day of his death. 
Mr. Hanbury was a man of great physique and strong 
and rugged character. He earned his promotion by 
being an unsparing critic of Conservative shortcomings ; 
but it is only fair to say that while he was in office he 
showed no diminution of vigour and independence. His 
administration of the Board of Agriculture, though we 
cannot profess to be in agreement with all he did, was 
on the whole successful. He will be very much regretted 
by his fellow-members in the House of Commons, 
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OFFICIAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE publication of a lengthy Blue Book on the 
administration of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony has served to recall public attention for a 
moment to a question which we fear that politicians on 
both sides find it convenient, as far as possible, to for- 
get. South Africa, however, we may be pretty sure, 
will no more allow itself to be forgotten for long than 
does Ireland. Lord Milner’s despatches in the correspon- 
dence before us are written with all the old jaunty 
optimism, but even they admit pretty fully the extent 
of the task before the Administration. Lord Milner 
dwells, as he has sometimes done before, on 
the magnitude of his labours and the success 
of his efforts. His tendencies to emphasise the 
difficulties which he overcomes are sometimes a 
little dangerous to his own side, and on this occasion 
they lead him to be very frank about the utter devas- 
tation of the two former Republics, about the wretched 
quality of the animals taken over by the military, about 
the shifts which the returning farmers are put to by 
the destruction of the houses. The story of the utter 
desolation told last autumn by the Boer Generals and 
then greeted with indignant incredulity by the whole 
Imperialist Press is now stamped with the official 
imprimatur, and passed as an accurate statement 
of fact. With this devastation Lord Milner has, 
he thinks, grappled. He tells us how many 
people he has repatriated, how many thousands he 
has supplied with food—in short, we get from him, 
without the least understatement or omission, a full 
and particular account of the extraordinary beneficence 
and efficiency of his own administration. The only 
criticism that occurs to the reader is that it would all be 
more interesting and valuable if it were only the 
account of an impartial observer neither British nor 
Boer. For the leading Boers, we have reason to fear, 
take a somewhat different view of what has been done. 
They agree that repatriation is now fairly complete, but 
whereas Lord Milner represents that he has repatriated 
the Boers, their view is that the Boers have repatriated 
themselves, and that so far as the work of the Govern- 
ment is concerned it has not been by any means a suc- 
cess. Between the two views how shall we choose ? 
The immediate work of settlement has in a sense 
been rendered easier than it might otherwise have been 
by the very magnitude of the task. The devastation 
is such that the whole energies of the Boers are devoted 
to material reconstruction, and they have not yet 
leisure to turn their minds to politics. The new Ad- 
ministration has therefore a year or two of grace in 
which to win the confidence of the people. But does 
it know how to win their confidence? Take a com- 
paratively small point, the question of the oath 
of allegiance. The terms of peace only required a 
declaration accepting the new order of things. But 
everywhere an effort seems to have been made to sub- 
stitute for a mere declaration the oath of allegiance, and 
we now for the first time find an official admission of the 
charges brought by the Boers that those who refused 
the oath were penalised. With regard to the prisoners 
at St. Helena we read: 


“The trivial difference between the oath and declaration 
appears to have been the cause of some friction, and the 
Governor reported that those who had taken the former felt 


that they were being placed ina false position if those who 
had only signed the latter escaped the oath. 

“ To obviate the difficulty it was decided to give prece- 
dence in returning to those who had taken the oath.’ 


We agree that the difference was trivial. All the 
greater the folly of insisting on it, and thereby giving 
some colour to a charge of bad faith. In truth we 
cannot see by what ingenuity this pressure to take the 
oath can be reconciled with the terms of peace. It 
must be added that there remain nearly 1,000 ‘‘ irrecon- 
cilables ” apparently still in the military prisons. We 
expected that the Blue Book would throw some light 
on the position of these men. Mr. Chamberlain said 
recently that they were free to go, but, if so, it is 
difficult to understand why they remain. We have 
clearly no right to retain them, and it would seem to be 
our duty to tranship them, as we decline to repatriate 
them, at least to some white man’s country, where 
they might have a chance of earning a livelihood. Some 
hundreds have, indeed, been allowed to goat their own 
expense, and on condition that they do not return to 
South Africa. Why ‘South Africa”? By what 
means and by what right can the Government prevent 
them returning to the free colonies ? 

A still ‘more important question of good faith is 
connected with the project of ‘‘land settlement "— 
that is, the plantation of British settlers on the 
soil of the conquered countries. Lord Milner 
admits to much disappointment about the progress 
of his scheme in the Transvaal, but declares his adher- 
ence to the very crude ideas of his former despatches 
on the whole question. This is a serious matter. His 
former proposal was to dispossess Boers who owned 
large farms of the greater portion of their property, 
and to hand over the land to British immigrants. This 
proposal was clearly put out of the question by the 
terms of peace, which guaranteed to the burghers 
their property as well as their lives, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain accordingly whittled it down to the mere com- 
pulsory expropriation for public improvements which 
is recognised in all countries. Lord Milner, how- 
ever, stands by his old views, and justifies them 
in the undergraduate-like way by protesting that he 
never wished to dispossess the Boer for the sake of 
dispossessing him. As to that we do not suppose that 
a pickpocket takes your purse for the sake of making 
you poorer, but of making himself richer. But we fear 
that this plea would not avail much in a court of jus- 
tice. Lord Milner’s plan was, and apparently still is, 
to dispossess the Boer in order to put the British on a 
great part of hisland. Reading between the lines, we 
gather that in spite of himself Lord Milner has been 
somewhat impressed by the criticisms which have been 
passed on this plan. It would be much better if he 
had said no more about it, but let the scheme die a 
natural death. As it is, it ought to be definitely repu- 
diated if public confidence in the new colonies is be 
restored. 

On the native question also Lord Milner is on the 
defensive. He throws over Mr. Chamberlain's view 
that the native may rightly be ‘‘ induced ” to work, for- 
getting perhaps that he himself at one time saw nothing 
wrong in his principle that a native should be ‘‘com- 
pelled” to work by the pressure of taxation. This, he 
declares, is not the object of the present tax. It is im- 
posed because the native ought to pay for “‘ the blessings 
of civilised Government.” This cannot be taken 
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seriously. At the Kaffir rate of wages the tax repre- 
sents eight-ninths of a month’s work at the mines—z.e., 
it is to the labourer who has no other means of 
livelihood equivalent to an income-tax of 1s. 4d., 
and it presses with equal weight on the most pro- 
sperous native and the poorest. But no one acquainted 
with the history of the matter will admit that this 
is the real meaning of the tax. The notion of com- 
pulsory labour by taxation was put forward by the 
mine-owners six years ago, and has been justified in 
principle by Lord Milner and Sir Godfrey Lagden. It 
is the same method against which Sir Marshall Clarke 
protested successfully in Rhodesia, and if Sir Marshall 
Clarke were transferred to Johannesburg we should 
probably soon have heard the last of it. If it is not 
technically slavery, it is an iniquitous piece of race 
legislation designed for the economic subjection of the 
blacks, and it marks a great step backwards to the old 
and bad methods of treating the African native. 





THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH RATE 
TO LONDON. 


N our first article on the new ‘‘ Education” Bill for 
extending Church rates to London we observed 
that the new authorities which Lord Londonderry, Sir 
William Anson, and their ingenious subordinates have 
puzzled out with a view to the better mismanagement 
of London education might well have been arrived at 
as the result of a conference between the Heads 
of Houses, the local sanitary authority and the 
Board of Education presided over by a bishop. 
The second reading has been carried, with the 
help of the Irishmen, by an enormous majority ; 
but Mr. Balfour’s speech showed clearly that the 
Government is looking about for an umbrella to pro- 
tect itself from the increasing shower ofridicule. How 
is it that sane men could seek to make themselves 
and their party so ludicrous, to set up such an im- 
possible absurdity as an authority, to do such a fatal 
mischief to the capital of the empire? The answer, 
we think, is contained in the title of this article. A 
Church rate has to be levied to support the decadent 
Church schools. No really responsible and high- 
minded public body can be trusted to do it. The 
London School Board is responsible to the ratepayers 
of London and to the parents of the children, whom it 
educates ; it is too high-minded and liberal to consent 
to be made the catspaw of the clergy and to sub- 
ordinate a national system of education to sec- 
tarian aims. A Church rate administered by the London 
School Board is unthinkable. It would be an educa- 
tion rate. Hence it was necessary to substitute for an 
elected ad hoc authority this complicated system of 
nominated ad hoc authorities, composed of persons over 
whom the ratepayers would have little or no check ; 
persons who would be nominated by diocesan associa- 
tions ; persons who would be more interested in the 
welfare of the Churchthan inthe extension of knowledge. 
The Government isirrevocably committed tothe principle 
of a Church rate by the Education Act of last year, just 
as it was irrevocably committed to the principle of 
Protection by the corn tax of last year. Curiously enough, 
both the Church rate and the corn tax were revivals 
of old institutions, and both had been repealed in the 
first stage of English democracy by Mr. Gladstone’s 





first Ministry more than thirty years ago. The case of 
the corn tax shows that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
exaggerated the retrogression of public opinion in 
England. Their permanent tax has already disap- 
peared. The baby was scarcely twelve months old 
when the proud parent committed infanticide. Their 
permanent rate has not yet been felt. When it 
begins to be levied we fancy that its effect upon the 
constituencies will be electrical. If it had been already 
levied throughout the country Mr. Balfour, instead of 
extending the Education Act to London, would have 
been endeavouring by legislation to whittle away 
the mischief of last year, and to restore con- 
fidence in the constituencies. If the Government 
lasts another twelve months we shall have ‘a 
bill to remove misapprehensions,” to be called the 
Education Act Amendment Act, 1904. Englishmen do 
not realise to the full the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment until the collector of rates and taxes calls. The 
tax collector has begun to do his work. We are wait- 
ing now for the rate collector. When his visits have 
been paid, John Bull will begin to appreciate the fact 
that the Church is taxing his education as the landlords 
were taxing his bread. Perhaps Free Schools may 
prove an even more irresistible cry than Free Bread. 

In the meantime, the Liberal Party may congra- 
tulate itself that it did not clean its slate, that it did 
notfollow Mr. Haldane and Lord Rosebery into the camp 
of clerical bureaucracy. It marched in the precisely 
opposite direction. When Lord Rosebery saw the true 
tendency of opinion he wheeled round from Colchester 
and exhibited great enthusiasm, declaring with remark- 
able courage that if he were a Nonconformist he might 
have refused to pay his rates. Mr. Haldane has waited 
for the London Education Bill to execute his manceuvre; 
but his speech against the second reading shows that 
the Scottish philosopher has less political flexibility 
than Lord Rosebery. Efficiency to Mr. Haldane means 
bureaucracy, government for the people by the expert. 
His objection to the bill is not that it destroys the 
School Board, but that it fails to provide in its place 
that small nominated ad hoc body of experts—which 
the gospel of efficiency requires—a sort of body which 
could meet in Mr. Haldane’s back parlour and distri- 
bute the whisky money and the rates to all well- 
affected persons and institutions. These are great 
ideals, but we wish Mr. Haldane would propose the 
experiment of substituting nominated experts for School 
Boards in Scotland instead of in England. 

The fundamental objection to the London Education 
Bill is therefore exactly the same as that which was 
raised against the Act of last year. But London will 
be worse off than the rest of the country. Let us 
illustrate this from one of the administrative con- 
sequences which will follow if this bill should be 
passed into law. On the present London School 
Board sit nine experienced women. These are driven 
out of public life by the creation of the new educa- 
tion authority ; for, as everyone knows, a woman 
cannot be a London County Councillor. It is true that 
as regards the Education Committee (which it is pro- 
posed to set up for purposes other than financial) women 
may be co-opted, but they are no longer eligible for 
election if the bill becomes law, and their number, it 
seems, will not exceed three or possibly four. Under 
the existing law London has the services of these nine 
women with the experience and authority conferred by 
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public training and democratic election, and their time 
is fully occupied with the administration of the Board 
(‘‘ provided”) schools. 

There is another element in the bill which opens 
up another prospect of disaster. One of the worst 
features of the Act of last year was that it excluded 
women from being elected as representatives to share 
in the control of a branch of local government which 
cannot be carried on without them. It is perfectly 
ludicrous that women should be excluded from a local 
education authority. You might as well exclude girls 
(who preponderate) from elementary schools, and women 
(who preponderate) from the staffs of teachers. We 
are reminded by a letter from Mrs. Mallet that a great 
deal of purely woman’s work is done by the nine women 
members of the London School Board, and no one who 
considers what that work is will be surprised to learn 
that their time is fully occupied. Here are the facts. 
There are at the present time under the London School 
Board 

Sixty centres for mentally defective children, having 3,000 
children on the rolls; eight centres for 313 crippled and 
physically defective children; three residential Raenes for 
the blind and deaf, to which female nurses and inspectors 
are attached, all of whom have to be supervised; four 
cottage homes for big deat boys. 

The housekeeping for the inmates of these homes, 
the clothing of the boys and girls, and all other house- 
hold matters have to be attended to. This is obviously 
women’s work, the homes where deaf and blind 
children are boarded out also specially requiring 
women’s attention; so do the industrial schools for 
boys and girls, and the pupil teacher centres where the 
young girls outnumber the boys. Then, again, there 
are 180 centres for cooking, 138 centres for laundry, 
and twenty-five centres for housekeeping ; and needle 
work also is taught in all the ‘‘ provided” girls’ schools. 
Does Sir William Anson trust to his marvellous body 
to supply men who will look after needlework and the 
culinary arts? It is also, of course, the business of the 
women members of the Board to look into the sanitary 
arrangements and all other matters affecting the health 
of the female teachers. ‘‘And there is something,” 
adds Mrs. Mallet, ‘‘ perhaps more important still: in 
any special inquiry with regard to any complaint or 
any scandal in which a female teacher may be impli- 
cated, is it not imperatively necessary that at least one 
woman in authority should be a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to investigate such charges ?” 





*,JAPAN AND MANCHURIA, 


E know sufficient of the character of the Japanese 

people to be able to form some idea of the 

keen disappointment that must be felt in all circles at 
the outcome of affairs in Manchuria. Were it not that 
they are an easily-governed people, temperate and 
placable, it might be difficult to forecast the course of 
events in the Far East. But as matters stand there 
need be little fear of any attempt being made to force 
the hand of the Government, though Jingoism is by no 
means absent from Japan’s political life, and might be- 
come a potent factor in the calculation were it not that 
a solid substratum of common sense «anderlies the in- 
tense patriotism of the masses. It is upon that that we 


may confidently base our anticipations of the Tokio 


Cabinet’s dispassionate action in the existing crisis. 
Manchuria, as an outlet for the trade of central and 
western Japan, has for twenty or more years past been 
looked upon by the manufacturing element among 
the Tenshi’s subjects as an almost ideal field. Its 
potentialities were discovered long before the war 
of 1894-5 with China, and the returning troops 
merely brought aome reports that tended to con- 
firm rather than to diminish the expectations which 
had been formed from accounts previously given by 
chance travellers. Whatever hopes were entertained, 
therefore, by the people at large, of Japan being able 
to extend her Empire to the mainland of Asiahad at 
bottom certain not altogether unwarrantable aspira- 
tions concerning the expansion of commerce in com- 
petition with those Occidental nations that had for 
decades enjoyed huge profit and satisfaction from the 
sale of their produce to the Chinese. Korea, of course, 
had for a long period antecedent to the advent of Euro- 
peans in the Japanese ‘‘ Treaty ports” been advan- 
tageously exploited by Osaka merchants, through the 
channel afforded to them in the settlement at Fu-San, 
the nearest Korean harbour to the coast of Japan. 
Fu-San had been open to Japanese trade for centuries, 
and Japanese residents to the number of some hun- 
dreds, had enjoyed extra-territorial rights there, for 
many years prior to the opening of Yokohama and 
Nagasaki, in Japan itself, to foreign intercourse, though 
the commercial treaty between Japan and Korea, pro- 
viding for the establishment of Japanese trading settle- 
ments at several specified Korean ports, was not entered 
into until 1876. But even if we accept this later date 
as a basis of calculation, it is clear that Japan obtained 
six years’ start, as compared with other countries 
then ready to take part in the struggle for Korea’s 
custom, for America did not acquire a footing there 
until 1882, and Britain only in 1883. As pioneers, 
therefore, in Korea, the Japanese are entitled to con- 
sider that they occupy a relatively strong position, 
though the accusation cannot be laid at their door that 
they have ever sought to exclude others from obtaining 
a legitimate share of the benefits accruing from the 
development of Korea’s resources. Japan has, in fact, 
loyally and systematically adhered to the ‘‘ open-door ” 
policy throughout, and it cannot be denied that the 
general effects of her victory over China eight years 
ago were directly beneficial to international trade with 
the Celestial Empire. The additional ports in China 
thrown open as a result of the war were made free of 
access to all comers. Naturally, the people of Japan 
bitterly resent, therefore, the latest endeavour of 
Russia to shut them out of Manchuria, where their 
prospects of doing a lucrative business, so long as the 
competition remained a fair one, were excellent. The 
bulk of the maritime trade with Newchwang was done 
by them, Britain ranking next, and Russia ncwhere. 
But it has been Russia’s policy, for reasons of her own, 
to destroy Newchwang’s commerce, and to build up 
that of Dalny, formerly known as Ta-lien-wan, upon 
the ruins thereof. 

It is not to be imagined now—perhaps it never 
was to have been expected, indeed—that Russia's grip 
upon the three rich provinces which collectively form 
Manchuria can be relaxed, but the fact is scarcely 
sufficient of itself to constitute a casus belli for Japan or 
any other country, save, perhaps, China, which is as 
impotent as ever to resist Russia’s onward march. To 
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rob that march of all merit as a more or less valuable 
civilising influence would be manifestly unfair to one 
of the Great Powers of Europe, even granting that 
European methods of taming the barbarian are often 
deserving of the severest censure, for Russia has un- 
questionably conferred many advantages upon the 
tribes which she has from time to time brought under 
her sway. She will undoubtedly bring to light the 
hidden treasures, mineral and otherwise, of Manchuria 
in a way that it would have been hopeless to expect 
the Chinese to do for many years to come, if at all. 
But the work will be undertaken in Russia’s own 
interest, and not in a spirit of free trade, so that the 
world at large will be a loser by the transfer of this 
portion of the Middle Kingdom to Muscovite rule. 
That, however, is but one of the things to be taken 
into account. The political considerations involved 
demand far more attention at this moment than 
do those of mere expansion of commerce, for, 
owing to our entanglement affairs may assume 
at any momenta very ugly aspect for the British in 
China, where a blow to our prestige is always to be 
deplored. Russia has unquestionably thrown down the 
gauntlet to our ally, realising that with the Japanese it 
is a time when they must act decisively or ever after- 
wards hold their peace. There has been so much said 
and written, though often ina quite unautherised 
fashion, about the affront to Japan conveyed in Russia’s 
retention, despite fair promises, of her hold upon 
Manchuria, that the position of the Tokio Cabinet is 
a most delicate one. But the indifference displayed by 
St. Petersburg to treaty provisions affects both the 
signatories to the Angio-Japanese Alliance, and in 
almost equal degree, for we can ill-afford to have it said 
to us by the Chinese that we took our Japanese friends 
upon the ice and left them there to slide off as best they 
might. That is not the way to induce the Chinamen 
to respect the solemnity of international compacts, nor 
is it likely to do other than add force to the conviction 
widely entertained at Peking that it is always with 
Russia, and Russia alone, that China should make 
terms. It will not be less embarrassing to our 
Japanese allies to know that their neighbours are 
broadly grinning in their capacious sleeves at the 
thought that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance proves 
to be of little weight in the scale against 
Russian perseverance and masterful aggressiveness. 
In Japan they already must begin to fear that little is 
to be expected from a British Government, which has 
never seriously regarded the responsibilities imposed 
upon it by the Alliance. They assuredly can never 
forget Lord Cranborne’s extraordinary avowal in the 
House of Commons last year, which betrayed an 
amazing lack of appreciation of the relative position of 
the parties to that agreement. Perhaps one of the 
most significant of the movements to which the Man- 
churian crisis has led is the revival in Japan of the 
National Union, headed by Prince Konoye. On the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance being publicly announced 
early last year it was deemed expedient to dissolve this 
league, which has for its object the safeguarding of 
Japan’s rights, political and commercial, in Korea and 
China, as much was to be expected from the strengthen- 
ing of the Japanese position by a partnership with 
Great Britain. That the Union is likely to obtain a 
fresh lease of life is a rather unsatisfactory outcome of 


a year’s diplomacy, but the closing up of the ranks 


among the various parties, and the readiness to sink 
their differences for the time being, in the face of 
national peril, which active politicians of all shades of 
opinion are displaying, are evidence that at all events at 
Tokio the inherent difficulties of the situation are not 
lightly regarded, but are being boldly faced. 





THE COMPENSATION OF THE PUBLIC. 

AST week’s debate on Compensation showed, as might 

have been expected, how thorny will be the path of 
any Government which attempts to extort money from the 
pockets of the people for the benefit of the trade, the 
privileged trade which does so much to undermine the 
wealth, the health, and the morality of the nation. We 
find ourselves in full agreement with those who, like Sir 
Robert Reid, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain, entirely refuse to recognise the claim for compensation, 
a claim which is being put forward now for the first time 
merely because the justices in some parts of the country 
are at last doing their duty, and are exercising their discre- 
tion in the interests of the community. The great mistake 
made by politicians who approach this subject after a some- 
what superficial examination of the case for the publicans, 
is that they fail to recognise what we may call the political 
economy of licensing. A license for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors is a permission to a privileged individual to sell 
such liquor for one year. At the end of that time the 
license expires. ‘The value of this permission consists in 
the fact that only a limited number of licenses are granted, 
and that every year a very large number are refused. Ifa 
license could be had for the asking there would be no 
monopoly value. Under these conditions anyone who can 
succeed in converting his house into a public-house in a 
populous neighbourhood not already overstocked with 
drinking facilities is certain to make a large sum of money 
in a year, and if his license is renewed will probably in ten 
years’ time have made a considerable fortune, not, be it 
remembered, in consequence of his exertions, but solely 
owing to the patronage of the licensing justices. 

Let us take an imaginary but typical case. Jones, a 
man who lives, let us say, in a house worth #50 a 
year, obtains from the licensing justices a full license 
in the year 1892. He pays for that license £20 a year, 
and it is annually renewed for ten years. In 1902 the 
justices refuse to renew the license on the ground that it 
is not required, although they have no complaint to make 
against Jones. Now let us see how the account stands be- 
tween Jones and the public. Jones has had for ten years 
from the public a monopoly, out of which he has been able 
to make, say, £500 a year. If it really was required, in 
the public interests, that this particular monopoly for the 
sale of intoxicants should be created, the license should 
have been sold, so that at least £300 a year for those ten 
years should have flowed either into the national exchequer 
or into the district, borough, or county fund. in relief of 
rates. Instead of that the public has received £20 a year, 
while the remaining £480 have gone into the pocket 
of the lucky licensee. We are aware, of course, 
that if the rating authorities had been quite alert 
the assessment of the house would have been con- 
siderably raised, although that of the surrounding 
property would have been considerably reduced. On 
the other hand, by raising the assessment you do not 


pari passu raise the license duty, for whereas a house whose 
rateable value is from £15 to £20 pays a license duty of 
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from 40 to 6o per cent., a house whose rateable value is 
from £100 to £200 only pays a license duty of from 15 to 
30 per cent.—an amusing example of the fiscal favouritism 
which separated the rich from the poor when the present 
absurd scale of licensing duties was established a century 
ago. 

From this short history of the case of Jones some idea 
may be got of the reasonableness of those claims for com- 
pensation and compassionate consideration which are 
being put forward. If Jones had insured his house, and 
had put aside a very little sum every year for that purpose, 
he would never have appeared in the guise of a sturdy 
beggar. Is it the duty of the public when it bestows 
patronage to insure a beneficiary, and practically to pro- 
mise that he and his successor shall always enjoy the gift ? 
According to this view the lapse and renewal of licenses 1s 
a solemn farce. Is Jones entitled to appeal from the licens- 
ing justice to the ratepayer and taxpayer whom he has 
had the good fortune to fleece for ten years ; has he a right 
to come with tears in his eyes, and say, “Give me com- 
pensation because you have taken away my livelihood ” ? 
We think very few persons outside the circle of interest 
in this country will be found to agree with the contention 
of the licensed victuallers. But this is by no 
means the whole of the case against the demand 
which is now being so impudently brought forward 
in Parliament. It must be remembered that in nine 
cases out of ten the innkeeper is now merely the thrall of 
the brewer or brewery company. The brewer who owns 
tied houses can turn the publican out at a week’s or a fort- 
night’s notice without any compensation. Than the care- 
taker of a public-house there is no more pitiful, precarious, 
or worse-paid calling in the whole country. Most of these 
poor people can hardly keep bodv and soul together. There 
is no occupation so much in need of a trade union. But 
this pseudo agitation which has overawed Parliament is got 
up and financed by the owners of the tied houses. If they 
are excluded from compensation the movement dies and 
the bills will die a natural death. The tied-house system 
is in restraint of trade and against public policy, and we 
think the time has come when the Liberal Party should pre- 
pare to give it a coup de grace. 

It will be seen from our argument that we are entirely 
hostile to this new demand for compensation, which would 
utterly upset the fiscal basis of the liquor traffic. We want 
to see licenses reduced in most parts of the country, and 
the license duties gradually but rapidly increased, until they 
represent at least 100 per cent. upon the true rateable 
value of the premises. Nor is there any reason whatever 
why a monopoly of this kind should not be sold to respect- 
able persons or companies in such a way that a reasonable 
margin, of profit would be left. But if the idea of a sola- 
‘ium is to be entertained it should, we suggest, be left to the 
discretion of justices to provide it in what might be called, 
comparatively speaking, deserving cases, by imposing a 
srrtax upon the licensed houses remaining in the disiri-t 
after tLe particular house is closed. It should be a strtay 
in poportion to rateable value, and should be collected 
within the year succeeding. Whatever is done it should be 
one of the first aims of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons to expose the extreme absurdity of the present 
scale of license duties, and to show that a thorough revision 
of this scale by a competent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would provide the nation with a very lucrative source of 
revenue. In short the real question of compensation is 
the question as to how the publicans and tied-house brewers 


should compensate the public for the valuable monopolies 
aud privileges which are granted them every year. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOMALILAND, 


UITE apart from the political aspect of the matter 
it should be evident to anyone who follows 
the telegrams from Aden that the situation in 

Somaliland is most unfortunately repeating for us in 
England a number of unpleasant experiences with 
which the South African war has already made us 
familiar, and from the repetition of which the experience 
of that war should have deterred the Government. The 
two campaigns are so absolutely dissimilar that the 
common effect produced by them can be due to nothing 
but some vice in the system at home. For example, we 
have : 

(a) A rigid censorship, 

(6) An official optimism, 

(c) A semi-official confirmation of false good news, 

(d) The regulation insufficiency of the initial 
expense necessary to the campaign, and 

(e) The necessity for a total reconstruction after 
one or two preliminary experiences. 


We have spoken of the somewhat ludicrous con- 
trast between the two campaigns, a contrast which 
emphasises the fact that the trouble lies at Westminster, 
and not in-Africa. A short recapitulation showing the 
details of that contrast may be of some service. 
We have in Somaliland practically no white men except 
officers. We had in South Africa 400,000 white men, 
first and last, without mentioning the armed savages. 

We are fighting in Somaliland, not a handful of 
men of white race, but a very large body of barbarians, 
the great bulk of them unarmed, all of them quite 
ignorant of civilised warfare, and therefore unable to 
stand up against even a very small force which can 
boast of decent fire discipline, and especially of the pos- 
session of artillery. 

We had in South Africa a country where—consider- 
ing it was outside Europe—communications were 
astonishingly easy, much easier than they would have 
been in equatorial Africa, for instance, or in China; 
plenty of water, railways, and a whole civilisation to 
fall back on. We have in Somaliland a desert, one 
great central belt of which is absolutely waterless, and 
existence in any part of which depends upon a few 
scattered wells. 

Finally (and this sums up the whole business), the 
South African war involved very great numbers and a 
vast expense of national energy, while the campaign in 
Somaliland should, of its nature, be one of those little 
expeditions which, necessary or unnecessary, need not 
be of any great weight in the general management of 
the Empire. 

In the face of this contrast the same conditions 
reappear ; the censorship is used uniquely to keep up 
spirits at home, the cost of the campaign is under- 
estimated, the public acquiesces in the most absurd 
stories or the most deceiving silence. 

The situation at the present moment can be put 
in avery few words. It would be well if the simplest 
statement of it could be carried round in the pocket of 
every elector at the present moment. 7 

There projects from Africa on the east, over against 
the southern coast of Arabia, a great iriangle of land. 
This triangle isa sandy waste variegated here and there 
with isolated rocky ridges. Somewhat to the north of 
its central part is a belt of quite uninhabitable land, but 
the greater part of the whole triangle is inhabited by 
more or less savage people who depend for a scanty 
water supply upon wells. This triangle has upon the 
north a long stretch of British territory, in which the 
only port of any importance is the port of Berbera. 
Upon the S.E. the coast is nominally under Italian in- 
fluence. The port upon this side is Obbia. Westward 
lies Abyssinia, with of course no regular fixed boundary 


between its territory and Somaliland. 
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Within this large triangle (wherein could be placed 
with the greatest ease the whole of this kingdom) a 
certain religious excitement cropped up about five 
years ago. It came to a head, and the authorities were 
rightly or wrongly advised that they should suppress 
it. With the wisdom of that decision this article has 
nothing to do. The point is the way in which it was 
carried out. 

First, a little expedition is organised with hope- 
lessly insufficient resources ; it marches into the desert 
southward from Berbera to the limits of what is in 
theory the British sphere of influence. A litile outside 
that sphere it met last autumn with an unfortunate 
reverse. 

Now, here at the outset the first canon of warfare 
against savages was broken. You can always win 
against savages if you like, and you must make up 
your mind either to fight to win, or not to fight at all. 
{t was not the soldier’s fault. He must have a very 
poor comprehension of his country who can feel no 
admiration for the work done by the few English 
officers during the whole of this wretched business. 
The fault lay in the miscalculation of the Cabinet. 

Anyhow, this first canon of savage warfare having 
been broken, the Government might, at least, have 
learnt its lesson and have decided either to give the 
thing up or to goon in a practical manner. Instead of 
that they shilly-shallied. It is all very well to blame 
the Treasury for not allowing enough money to be 
spent; if the whole Cabinet had come to a sensible 
decision the money would have been there right 
enough ; but it is with the present Government as it is 
with a bad business manager. He first starves the 
business ; he next gets a panic, and instead of cutting 
losses spends money like water in order to succeed in 
some particular branch of his affairs—usually at a loss. 

The Government learnt no lesson from the little 
reverse of seven months ago. They somewhat increased 
the scope of the campaign ; they did not retire (which 
was one of the courses open to them) nor did they put 
it on a really practical footing (which was the other 
course open tothem). They again starved the soldiers 
of money. 

Once more the soldiers did their best ; an advance 
was organised from both sides, from the north and the 
south. This was the right thing to do, because 
when you have two lines of communication like this, 
each comparatively short, it is a very much simpler 
business than one very long line, and because when 
your two lines meet from either side of the triangle you 
have established a kind of cordon and cut your enemy 
off definitely into one half (in this case the easterr half) 
of the sphere of operation. The difficulties which the 
advance, both from the north and the south, had to meet 
were very great. The insufficiency of water, the fearful 
heat, the difficulty of obtaining information, all militated 
against the officers in command. 

These difficulties were surmounted. How great 
they were, and how unflinchingly the duty was carried 
through, those only know who have received letters 
from friends engaged in the campaign. At any rate, 
they were carried through, and the two columns came 
into touch. But on account of the starvation of the 
whole thing, on the financial side, on account of the 
inability of the Government to make up its mind, 
when the two columns had met there were not really 
enough men to take the offensive. A small party 
was sent out from General Manning’s force, nominally 
to reconnoitre, but certainly to fight if it had the chance. 
One half of it again was despatched upon a small local 
errand, and was annihilated. The other haif was 
happily relieved, but only after an exhausting and 
dangerous effort. Meanwhile, just to the north of these 
operations (all of which took place in the very centre 
of the triangle of Somaliland), another similar small 
fighting force detached from the advance of the 
northern column met with a reverse, which luckily 


resulted in nothing worse than the retreat of the muti- 
lated party under Major Gough. 

The insufficiency of men and of transport made 
it necessary to abandon (so far as the scanty 
telegrams can be interpreted) the southern line of com- 
munications to Obbia. It is as certain as anything 
can be that a retreat will have to be organised along 
the northern line, or at the very best that our forces 
will have to remain in the face of an elated and success- 
ful enemy to the front of this single line of communica- 
tions. At the moment of writing, nothing more has 
been heard from General Manning. It may be presumed 
in the absence of news that his comparatively large 
force is safe, but it must be remembered that the small 
detachments that are sent forward under such condi- 
tions (and which have been either annihilated or com- 
pelled to retreat) are always the best men of a greatly 
harassed column in any desert campaign. The propor- 
tion of sick is certain to be very large, and their trans- 
port lends an increasing gravity to the situation. 
Moreover, the term ‘‘ comparatively large force” as 
applied to the men under the immediate command of 
General Manning is only used in contrast with the 
small detachments he was able to send out. It is in 
reality a force very much too small for its purpose. 

This is not the way in which the smallest cam- 
paign should be conducted even by the poorest and 
least experienced of colonising nations. The material 
remains excellent. In the list of names of the 
officers who died the other day in the discharge 
of their duty more than one will have occurred to our 
readers as typical of all that self-sacrifice, courage, and 
tenacity can accomplish. We lost in that ill-organised 
adventure Colonel Plunkett; we lost one of the most 
remarkable types of what our army might be in 
Lieutenant Gaynor, a man promoted for gallantry, a 
man experienced in warfare in several parts of the 
Empire, and one whose name became familiar for its 
heroism in the worst days of the South African war. 
That kind of death is glorious and to be envied, but it 
was a deplorable loss to the nation and a loss that could 
have been avoided. It is tobe hoped that for once the 
Government will have the virility to make up its mind 
one way or the other. 





“THE PATHWAY TO REALITY.” 


F late years Philosophy in Scotland has shown 
remarkable vitality. The vitality may be said 

to date from the establishment of the Gifford Lecture- 
ship. Up till that time the connection of Philosophy 
with Theology was too close to allow of absolute 
freedom of treatment. When a Chair of Philosophy in 
Scotland fell vacant no candidate had a chance of elec- 
tion whose philosophic views differed too markedly from 
the theological pattern. Thus it happened that those 
who were elected, whatever their ambition to acquire 
philosophic fame, were not permitted to wander far 
from the orthodox fold. But the establishment of the 
Gifford Lectureship changed all that. Speculation 
was allowed ample freedom, and this, taken along 
with the remarkable change which in recent years has 
come over Scottish theological thought, has deprived 
Scottish Philosophy of its excuse for timidity. 
Evidence of the change is to hand in the reception 
given to the Gifford Lectures delivered at St. Andrew’s 
by Mr. R. B. Haldane, and now published by Mr. John 
Murray, under the title of Zhe Pathway to Reality. 
These lectures, steeped as they are in Hegelianism, 
would not stand in the way of Mr. Haldane’s appoint- 
ment to a Scottish Chair if one fell vacant and he were 
a candidate. Fifty years ago the name of Hegel acted 
like the proverbial red rag in Scottish theological and 
philosophical circles. So great was the antipathy to 
Hegel and the German movement that to it must be 
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attributed the fact that Scotland’s veteran philosopher, 
Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, one of the chief Hegelian 
apostles, was never elected to a chair of philosophy 
in Scotland. 

Thanks to the labours of Dr. Stirling, Mr. Haldane 


now finds in Scotland an attentive audience. Not that 
Mr. Haldane’s book is easy reading. Hegel is a hard 
nut to crack, and in these days of hasty reading philoso- 
phical nut-cracking is not likely to be popular. By 
those, however, who are interested in the highest 
themes which can occupy the mind of man, Mr. 
Haldane’s book will receive a hearty welcome. Mr. 
Haldane goes to the root of all fundamental problems 
by his attempt to define reality. What is Reality ? In 
the days when Science was victorious all along the 
line, when Philosophy was relegated to the region of the 
unprofitable, there was no hesitation in defining Reality. 
We get down to Reality, it was said, when we reach 
the primitive atom, the bed-rock of the Cosmos. ‘‘ Give 
us Atoms and Energy,” said the men of Science, ‘‘ and 
we shall reconstruct the universe.” Deeper lines of 
speculation to which Hegel led the way have robbed the 
man of Science of much of his dogmatism. Materialism 
is no longer in the ascendant. Matter and Energy, the 
atoms and the ether, as Hegel in Germany and Herbert 
Spencer in this country showed conclusively, are not as 
terms fundamental and exhaustive, but relative and 
symbolical. Mr. Haldane’s treatment of this part of his 
subject is masterly. 

His standpoint is Hegelian. What, then, is 
Reality? The sphere of Reality has three great divi- 
sions, Nature, Man, God. What do we mean by that 
aspect of Reality called Nature? To the average man 
Nature is the name given to a number of independent, 
passive substances which are energised by indepen- 
dent forces. The atomic theory rests upon the con- 
ception natural to the average man of science that 
Matter is composed of substances incomprehen- 
sibly small operated upon by invisible forces to 
whose action and interaction the whole complexity 
of the Cosmos is du2. Now this conception of Nature, 
as Mr. Haldane ably shows, will not bear philosophic 
analysis. Those men of science of the last generation 
who thought that Materialism was the final word in 
Philosophy, might have studied their J. S. Mill to better 
advantage. He indicates in his book on Sir Wm. 
Hamilton the view that all we know of Matter is 
derived from our knowledge of Mind. In different 
language, and by a different method, Mr. Hal- 
dane reaches the idealistic view that Matter is 
not a thing, but a state, and except in its relations 
has no existence, and that what seem to be distinct 
existences are really phases of an incessant activity. 
What seems to the scientific observer to be an 
objectively real thing is not a distinct entity, a unit, but 
is simply a term in a numberless series of conditions. 
Apply this conception, as Mr. Haldane does, to such 
terms as Atom, Force, Cause, and Law, and at once the 
materialistic conception of the universe becomes im- 
possible. When J. S. Mill defined Matter as the 
Permanent Possibility of Sensation he certainly dealt a 
blow at Materialism, but he would have given a more 
intelligible definition had he defined Matter as the 
Permanent Possibility of Relations. 

The world is not what it seems, an assemblage of 
independent things reducible in the last analysis to 
atoms energised by independent forces. The multi- 
farious energies of Nature are reducible to one form of 
activity protean in its manifestations. By men of 
science this has been identified with Force, or, 
as now termed, Energy. As a working definition 


this may pass, but from the side of Philosophy 
Force or Energy is not the pathway to Reality, As Du 
Bois Reymond says: ‘‘ Force is nothing but a hidden 
outburst from the resistless tendency to personification 
which is impressed on us like the rhetorical knack 
of our brain in using figurative terms when the 


representation of anything lacks clearness. In 
the ideas of Force and Matter we see the 
same dualism which thrusts itself forward in the 


representation of God and the world, soul and body. 
It is a more refined form of the necessity which once 
impelled men to people the woods and the fountains, 
rocks, sea, and air with creatures of their own imagi- 
nation.” In like manner Mr. Herbert Spencer, who by 
superficial thinkers is classed with Materialists, has 
expressed himself. In his view, Matter, Motion, and 
Force are not the ultimate Realities, but simply symbols 
of an unknowable Reality. 

What of Mind? Under Mr. Haldane’s guidance 
the student is taken far away from the crude science which 
makes Mind a function of Matter. In his famous polemic 
against Hamilton, Mill dealt effective blows against the 
equally crude view of Mind asa distinct entity, but Mill's 
own definition lacked clearness and coherence. In Mill’s 
view Mind is resolvable into a series of feelings with a 
background of possibilities of feelings, with memory 
as an inexplicable factor. The subject is one which in 
its ultimate analysis is inexplicable. But we certainly 
improve upon Mill when we think of Mind as unity 
in duality. Mind, like Matter, is a system of relations. 
According to Mr. Haldane the true view of the relation of 
soul and body would seem to be not one in which they 
appear as two things, but rather in which they disclose 
themselvesastwo aspects. Aspects of what? Here we are 
face to face with the problem which has for ever baffled 
the greatest of thinkers; Mill’s answer to the question 
we know. He took the two ultimate facts, Mind and 
Matter, as they appeared to human experience, set him- 
self to discover the order of their manifestations, and 
refused to penetrate the dark background from which 
they emerge. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s answer is also 
well known. Differing from Mill, Mr. Spencer 
postulates an unknowable, of which Matter and Mind 
are manifestations. Mill sees no fixed point in the 
universal flow of things, whereas Mr. Spencer defines 
the fixed point as an Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed. What has Mr. Haldane to say on this 
subject? His second series of lectures will be devoted 
to the Ultimate Reality. That Mr. Haldane’s treatment 
will proceed on Hegelian lines may be taken for granted. 
Now, those who have studied Hegel have been unable 
to shake off the conviction that his final word is Pan- 
theism, or as it has more aptly been termed Panlogism. 
Matter and Mind, according to Hegel, are but 
temporary incarnations of a spiritual principle which 
obtains to consciousness in man. Man, therefore, 
remains the highest embodiment of intelligence, and 
from the religious side, instead of God creating man in 
His own image we have man creating Godin his own 
image. I am betraying no confidences when I say that 
in Mr. Haldane’s view this is not a correct interpreta- 
tion of Hegel’s philosophy of the Absolute. His next 
series of lectures will be waited with interest, as upon 
no subject is there more need of light than on the 
Hegelian conception of the Ultimate Reality. Mean- 
while, Mr. Haldane’s book is to be welcomed as a great 
contribution to a great subject. 


HEcTOR MACPHERSON, 





THE THEATRE. 
“THE VIKINGS.” 


HE artistic courage which Miss Ellen Terry has 
shown in the first production of her manage- 

ment at the Imperial Theatre deserves in itself the 
highest praise. For she has sacrificed much of the 
opportunity of making a facile popular success to the 
artistically most valuable but scarcely as yet very 
popular methods of stage management, scenery, and 
lighting associated with the name of her son, Mr. 
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Gordon Craig. It is doubtful whether with any actress 
held in less deep and affectionate regard by the public 
than Miss Ellen Terry, a production so revolutionary 
in its methods of stage illustration as this of Zhe 
Vikings could have been given to ordinary theatrical 
audiences. But Miss Terry’s personality is in itself 
enough to carry any cause to victory, even a less admir- 
able cause than Mr. Gordon Craig’s certainly is. 

As a play, Ibsen’s Vikings can scarcely be said 
to rank with the best of his later work. In essaying 
the romantic manner as the author does, in this and 
two other plays, Zady Inger Ostrat and The 

Pretender, the author scarcely succeeds in suggesting 
“that breadth of conception and generous humanity 
which his theme requires. The motives, the thoughts, 
the actions of the characters are all influenced by 
accidental and often trivial circumstances which are 
appropriate enough in plays dealing with human 
character struggling against the bonds ot social con- 
vention, but which scarcely thrive in the freer air of 
the prehistoric legends of the Northern fiords. 
One would like to believe that, as has been 
suggested, these romantic plays were written by 
Dr. Ibsen in order to satisfy an agreement 
under which as manager of the theatre at 
Christiania he was bound at the time of their composi- 
tion to supply once a year an entertainment appealing 
to the popular tastes of the Norwegian public. For it 
is clearly not here that is to be found his true artistic 
expression. However, the play, if it cannot claim any 
very high artistic merit, is certainly an effective piece of 
stage-craft, and, finely acted by Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. 
Oscar Asche, and particularly Mr. Holman Clark, it is 
very well worth seeing. The real interest of the pro- 
duction, however, lies in the stage setting of Mr. Craig. 
Something has already been said in these columns about 
Mr.Craig’smethods. They express a revolt, carried, per- 
haps, rather to the opposite extreme, but a very necessary 
revolt against the excess of realism, of detail, and of 
indiscriminate lighting which is the present theatrical 
convention. It is continually forgotten in the theatre 
to-day that the function of scenery is to be a back- 
ground to the action and the actors. Scenery should 
assist the artistic effect intended by the author, but it 
should assist it and not create an independent picture 
in which the author’s work is rather superfluous, and 
the actors either lost against the wealth of detail and 
illumination in the background or else frankly in the 
way. The spectator should be tempted to contemplate 


the story first of all and not the setting, 

Examined by this criterion, all the scenery that is 
at present to be seen in theatres will be found wanting 
—hot excluding, one must admit, Mr. Gordon Craig’s, 
But Mr. Craig's scenery has in it the essence of reform ; 
ordinary scenery has not. Both in the painting of 
scenery and in the lighting of it the fairly obvious truth 
that it should be intended as the background to action 
is continually forgotten. The white boudoirs of draw- 
ing-room comedy, against whose dazzling brilliancy 
and bewildering detail of appointments and furniture the 
faces of actors lose all significance, are as disturb- 
ing and uncentred as are the elaborately painted land- 
scapes, where all the light is on the mountains and 
under the trees, and the effect is so ingenious that the 
entrance of the actor is merely an intrusion which 
destroys the perspective. In neither case is the actor 
the first consideration. In the one case the modelling 
of the white woodwork, and in the other the painting 
of each individual bluebell, is the scene painter's and 
stage manager's pride, and in each case therefore this 
is illuminated and displayed out of all proportion to 
its real value in the scene, and consequently to the 
destruction of the actor’s position as the all-important 
centre of the picture. 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s work suffers from no such mis- 


conception. With him, indeed, the attention of the 
spectator is sometimes diverted from the actor to the 


scenery, but this is never because the actor has not 
been made the centre of the picture, both in the 
designing of the scene and in the lighting of it. It is 
rather because Mr. Craig, in his scrupulous avoidance 
of detail and distrust of realism, sometimes makes his 
scenery disturbing through its very severity and 
simplicity. As realistic and overlit scenery becomes 
distracting and ceases to be an appropriate background 
because of its detail, so conventional scenery, with the 
lighting concentrated, may sometimes cease to be an 
appropriate background because its conventionalism 
and decorative quality is so marked as to be in itself 
disturbing. 

But there is another reform which is very necessary 
in the tradition of theatrical scenery, and it is here 
particularly that Mr. Craig’s work is of great artistic 
value and importance. He may be said to aim and 
often to succeed in substituting reality for realism. 
That is to say, instead of attempting by elaboration of 
painted detail and built-up imitation of Nature to create 
an illusion of actuality, he gets something of the 
imaginative essence, which, when selected by the 
artist, suggests the real thing far more truly than can 
ever be done by any attempt to delude the spectator 
into thinking that he is looking at the real thing 
itself. In all scenery, indeed, some sort of convention 
must be adopted. No audience was ever persuaded 
that the green carpet was really grass or the elaborately 
picked out brickwork really bricks. The limitations 
which the theatre imposes make at least this much of 
convention necessary. But Mr. Craig’s treatment of 
scenery appreciates the artistic truth that the more 
complex the effect of Nature which it is intended to 
represent from the stage the more truly can it be repre- 
sented by artistically selecting its essential qualities 
and representing them conventionally and simply than by 
any attempt to recreate the effect as Nature created it. 

But there is a further value in imaginative as 
against realistic scenery, which is its assistance to, and 
sympathy with, the imaginative conception of the 
author, Plays are written in many artistic keys, and 
the key in which the play is written should be 
preserved by its interpreters both as regards its 
acting and as regards its setting. A common- 
place material farce requires commonplace mate- 
rial scenery and commonplace material acting. So 
modish drawing-room comedy requires modish 
scenery and modish acting, But as the imaginative 


key of the drama rises, as the author is aiming at con- 
veying the spiritual rather than the physical reality, so 
the scene painter should convey a spiritual rather than 


a purely physical impression, For instance, the first 
scene in Zhe Vikings is a rocky sea-shore, with tower: 
ing cliffs, Now, it would have been impossible to create 
any effect at all with this scene without making some 
sort of call on the imagination. Even if the characters 
who were to people it had been a Bank Holiday crowd 
upon the sands, it would have been necessary to adopt 
a convention of some sort in order to realise such a 
scene at all in the theatre, even in its most common- 
place aspect. 

But the scene-painter who illustrates a poetical 
play adopts a convention, not because he must do so in 
order to create the scene at all, but also because he 
must, in order to realise the author’s imaginative inten- 
tion. A real cliff would be useless to him, even if it 
were possible to put it upon the stage and make it look 
like a real cliff. For he must select and express with 
artistic purpose those imaginative aspects of a cliff by 
the sea which will illustrate the author’s imaginative 


conception. No scene-painter can make the spectator 
think that his scene really is a cliff by the sea. And 


the imaginative scene-painter, while neglecting the 
common-place aspects, which are not his concern, and 
concentrating and exaggerating certain cardinal fea- 
tures, which are his concern, can make his scene suggest 
imaginative associations of a cliff by the sea which 
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will illustrate the 
author. 

So can the two arts work side by side. And as 
the poet writes in verse, not because he imagines that 
human beings in passionate conflict ever spoke in 
verse, but because he wishes to suggest an imaginative 
and emotional reality which is not realism, so the 
scene painter can paint in an arbitrary convention in 
order to produce an imaginative reality which is not 
realism, and which could not be produced by realistic 
methods. 

This is undoubtedly the chief value of imaginative 
treatment of scenery in dramatic art, that it can assist 
the actors in creating the atmosphere appropriate to 
the work of the author. And it follows from this that 
its conventionalism should vary in intensity and in kind 
according to the imaginative key in which the author 
has written his work. Judged by such a standard, the 
kitchen scene in the pantomime, where all the pots and 
pans on the wall make faces and open and shut their 
eyes, is in its place the best kind of scenery, as Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s scene of the shepherd’s fold and mid- 
night sky in Bethlehem was also, in its place, scenery 
of the best kind. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Craig 
is quite sufficiently ready to adapt the key of his scenic 
background to that of the author whose work he is 
illustrating. The purely decorative and remote effects, 
which were delightful in the first scene of Bethlehem or 
in Purcell’s Masque, become rather strained when they 
are used to illustrate such a full-blooded conflict as 
Ibsen’s lzkings is, or is, at least, intended to be. Some 
of the effects appear to be introduced rather for their 
own imaginative and decorative beauty than for their 
appropriateness in illustrating the drama. 

There is, however, so much that is beautiful in 
the resulting effect—the principles which underlie it 
are, on the whole, so sound, and their application to 
the stage atallis so revolutionary, that it would be un- 
fair to expect that the work should at once find its level as 
dramatic illustration. If Mr. Craig is rather inclined at 
present to sacrifice his dramatic to his decorative effects, 
to give us beautiful arrangements of colour and form 
and lighting rather than backgrounds to action, the 
pictures are in themselves almost worth while. With 
an amazing economy of means, relying on broad effects 
of scenery and grouping and costume and light, and 
avoiding all disturbing and conflicting detail, he at 
least succeeds in stimulating the imagination through 
the eye, It now remains for him to adapt his system 
of decoration, and especially of lighting, to effective 
use in the illustration of the drama of movement and 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 

I the New Gallery an exhibition of 384 pictures, 
A characteriseu chiefly by incoherency in arrange- 
ment and extreme poverty of ideas, is only redeemed 
from being utterly commonplace by the presence of a few 
good portraits, one or two noteworthy subject pictures by 
men of established reputation, and the cool landscapes of 
Messrs. Alfred East, William Padgett, Adrian Stokes, and 
Robert Allan, which, if of no particular importance, at least 
act as a necessary solace to the jaded eyes. Of the bulk of 
the works, of the pretty and petty pot-boilers, of the feeble 
vapourings in decorative and naturalistic art, of the pseudo- 
quattrocentist devotional pieces, imposing only in their 
numbers, of the alarming increase in absolutely bad amateur 
work and the total absence of any new talent, it were 
kindest to say as little as possible. But verily the principle 
of selection by means of a studio-to-studio circuit appears 
to have failed this time with a vengeance! With the 
prestige of years behind them, the directors of the Gallery 
have the opportunity of getting together for their summer 


exhibition a collection of the finest representative art that 
the country can produce. They are backed—in the cata- 
logue, at any rate—by a committee, the names of whose 
members are amongst the most eminent in the artistic roll. 
They have not to deal with a corporate body, individuals of 
which are entitled to a certain amount of space, whether 
they deserve it or not. Since the death of the “ zsthetic ” 
movement they have not been even tacitly pledged to a par- 
ticular style or school; they are bound by no hampering 
policy. ‘The patronage of the socially great, an always dis- 
tinguished “ private view,” a general public which, in spite 
of recent disappointments, still continues its loyalty to the 
Gallery, are amongst what may be termed their com- 
mercial assets. And the accumulated result of these unique 
advantages is seen in—this exhibition! If it were not for 
the work of members of the old brigade, who are thrown 
into such favourable prominence by their neighbours, the 
u.splay could hardly claim a second-class importance ; but 
men of the calibre of Messrs. Watts, Shannon, and Lavery 
must in time have their staunchness sadly shaken by the 
company in which they find themselves. 

There is no Sargent here this year. His absence is 
regrettable, as, indeed, would be that of any other capable 
painter, but we have some slight compensation in the 
Boldini portrait of Mr. Whistler. It is no disparagement 
to our native portraitists to pronounce this work, which, by 
the way, is six years old, the most strikingly clever thing in 
the entire exhibition. There are, indeed, portraits here 
that one might be pardoned for preferring to live with ; 
portraits more suave, more gentle in their line and form, 
above all, more reposeful, as are those of Mr. Lavery anc 
Mr. J. J. Shannon. The undertaker costume which Mr. 
Whistler affects does not lend itself readily to pictorial treat- 
ment, and even in M. Boldini’s able hands the restlessness 
of the subject is a trifle disturbing. But, to take a vibrant 
personality, as this artist has, and to transfer it to canvas, 
so that it remains every bit as much the living thing; to 
contrive that a brilliant mastery of the brush should only 
reveal itself unobtrusively ; to lose not a single physical 
trait that might help the embodiment of character, and to 
weld the whole in a singularly soft scheme of blacks and 
greys ; this is surely an achievement which discounts many 
drawbacks. Mr. Whistler looks at us half cynically from 
behind his frame, the lips slightly parted as if about to utter 
one of those caustic phrases which are the delight of his 
friends and the fear of his foes. ‘The right hand, thin and 
nervous as the angular wrist, ruffles his hair; the attitude of 
the lean figure, seated on a rich grey chair, is slightly tucked 
up, but, in its very suggestion of discomfort, betrays the 
inner virility, As regards mere facial expression, this work 
1s polsed somewhere between the open merriment of a Hals 
and the frank sombreness of a Velasquez, but its chief merit 
in this respect seems to me to consist of the fact that it 
does not suggest the subject’s thoughts ; it suggests, rather, 
that he is able to conceal them, Going herefrom to Sir 
George Reid’s two portraits in the West room is a little like 
sitting down to a homely steak after a succession of spiced 
feasts. The care in the latter's “Tom Morris,” its direct 
modelling and interest of subject, give one a certain sort of 
sclid pleasure which, quite conceivably, might be greater 
if the room were nearly full of Boldinis. The Scotch artist, 
at any rate, deserves nothing but praise for an honest un- 
pretentiousness which distinguishes his work from that of 
several English painters of his school, who, attempting to 
enliven the product of their moderate talent by borrowing 
from that of others, end by making their efforts well-nigh 
ridiculous. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon sends three portraits—not, on the 
whole, as distinctive as usual in piquancy and charm. The 
best, perhaps, is the half-length of Baron de Meyer, where 
the slightly unconventional costume has given the artist a 
rather unique decorative opportunity ; it is not, of course, 
every young man who wears a loose black velvet blouse with 
violet-lined sleeves turned up at the wrists. The Baron has 
heen pleased to be painted in this sumptuous way, and who 
shall gainsay its picturesqueness? But, after all, the chief 


point of the portrait is the expressive painting of the face 


and hands, and in these Mr. Shannon has got away from the 
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slight sickliness observable in the Roedean School pre- 
sentation portrait of the North room. ‘The companion pic- 
ture of the Baroness de Meyer in the South room gives less 
satisfaction, in spite of the fact that the artist generally 
excels in his renderings of pretty, high-born ladies ; here 
one is altogether distracted from the sitter’s personality by 


the magnificence of dress and other accessories. Of Mr. 
Lavery’s two works, the “ Miss Idonia La Primaudaye” has 


less slickness than the “ Spring,” but strikes me as the more 
representative example of this painter's art. Here we have 
everything suggestive of repose—quiet blacks and browns, 
broadly massed, with just a glint of old gilt from the chair 
on which the lady sits, perfect passages of paint, as in the 
gloved right hand and the muff. Perhaps the eyes look a 
little as if they were behind glasses, so careful has the artist 
been to avoid projecting highlights that might bring the face 
out of its plane, but this is the only trace of uncertain 
handling in an admirable picture. No portrait comes from 
Mr. Watts this year, though he shows four works. ‘The 
chief of them he calls “ The Sower of the Systems”; and 
here in a gaunt figure with whirling draperies, casting the 
seeds of flame on his path as he strides impetuously away, 
we get the artist’s grand imagination, his dominant energy, 
still powerful and undecayed. His landscapes, too, vaguely 
symbolical and halting curiously between the old and the 
newest way of regarding nature, proclaim their dignity among 
so much that is merely insipid. 

Very broad in treatment and rich in colour is Mr. 
Austen Brown’s “ A Peasant Idyll.” Perhaps it is pictorially 
less interesting than his “ Hay-makers,” and some of the 
work he recently exhibited at the Fine Art Society's; 
frankly, a harmony in orange, red, and yellow, it has a 
certain flatness, a certain over-emphasis of decorative inten- 
tion. Yet the sun-tanned couple holding converse under 
the shadow of the wood are fine types with no more than a 
fitting touch of idealism about them, and the generous 
warmth of the work, the beauty of the evening sky behind 
the trees, and the clever note of green interwoven with the 
background and culminating in the bowl on the table, com- 
pela large amount of sympathy. More direct in his method, 
Mr. George Wetherbee achieves a strain of pure poetry in 
his “ A Wave from the Dawn,” which is in every way better 
than his rather garish “ A Strayed Princess,” and Mr. Walter 
Crane contrives to combine in “The Walkyries’ Ride” a 
most inspiriting design with a most unpleasant harshness of 
colour. Little move remains to be said. Dulness and 
mediocrity are, as usual, the lot of the balcony pictures, 
though it is only fair to several of these to add that they are 
less depressing than much of the work downstairs. One 
may linger for a while in the Central Hall—if not with great 
profit, at least without pain—and study the miniatures and 
enamel work. ‘The sculpture, whilst of fair average quality, 
is scarcely of sufficient importance to call for detailed notice. 
However, Mr. Frampton’s bust of Sir Antony MacDonnell 
may be said to represent the best of the portraiture in this 
section; Mr. Fehr, also, has some pleasing statuettes, Mr. 
J. H. M. Furse a clever unfinished “ Study of a Man’s Torso.” 
and Mr. ‘Taubman’s “ Paolo and Francesca,” notwithstand- 
ing a suspicion of disproportion between the two figures, 
shows a genuine sentiment and considerable grace of line. 


F. J. M. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. Massincuam. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE Government have shown an inevitable timidity 

in pleading for the Parliamentary assent to the 
principle, whatever that may be, of the London Educa- 
tion Bill. They have fallen into one of the ditches that 
beset the path of the weak. Pandering to one strain 
of Tory feeling—the purely parochial strain—they threw 
the borough councils into the machinery of the bill. 





Midway with their plans they discover that this is 
really the weaker element, for by a small majority 
London Toryism, finding the bill unworkable, throws 
over the borough councils and elects for a County 
Council Bill. Mr. Balfour never finds any difficulty in 
abandoning a method; like all men without definite 
lines of conduct in public life, he runs his ship into any 
port of refuge that stands open to him. But I think 
he has a perilous passage to negotiate. The never 


far-sighted Tories are willing, I think, to reverse 
their old anti-Council policy for the simple 


reason that they have now hit on a line of tactics 
which will at once disarm the dangerous side of 
the Council's activity, and yield them the long-desired 
opportunity of breaking up the Progressive majority. 
A notable member of this section said to me the other 
day: “We don’t object to enlarging the County 
Council on such an issue as this. Your Progressive 
friends are blind to the most serious fact in London 
education—the rapid increase of the rate. Give us the 
two questions which will henceforth control the County 
Council elections—rates and religion—and we feel 
pretty sure a body thus influenced will be in no want of 
Tory members.” This, then, is the calculation—-a cal- 
culation which, I am afraid, the Progressive leaders 
have seen a trifle too late. Whether it will immediately 
succeed is, of course, very doubtful. But there is only 
too good reason to fear that a new, and nota fortunate, 
chapter has been opened in the history of the London 
Progressive movement. 
* * * * 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s open letter to Mr. John Morley 
lays bare, with not a little frankness, and I am bound to 
say with eloquence and ability, the ground of his quarrel 
with the Liberal Party. Anti-Liberalism is with Mr. 
Hardie a prepossession, as it was with Mr. Champion, 
and in both cases it is largely responsible for the 
sterility of the movements which these interesting men 
conducted. I say prepossession, because it seems to 
me that Mr. Hardie subordinates everything to this 
feeling of his that Liberalism is the enemy. Take his 
action in the Penrhyn business. Disregarding the large 
social and political issues which that quarrel raises, he 
fastens on a local dispute in which he thinks a Liberal 
member, Mr. Thomas Shaw, is involved. Now, I call 
that a miscalculation of means. In the first place, Mr. 
Hardie is, | think, quite wrong. Mr. Shaw is in no 
wise to blame for the dispute. Heis a shareholder, not 
a director, of the business which is involved. More- 
over, having no first-hand responsibility, he did his 
best to settle it. He intervened, very much in the 
men’s favour, before it came toa head. And his good 
offices have been so successful that both sides have 
practically agreed to accept him as arbitrator. What 
point of contact lies between the Ballachulish case and 
the Penrhyn business I am at a loss to know. But 
there it is. A Liberal head must be hit, and Mr. 
Hardie, elected partly by Liberal votes, means to hit it 
if he can. 

* * x * a 

But what a moment to choose for such tactics! 
There is a kind of professional Liberalism, if I may so 
call it, with which | feel myself as little in sympathy as 
Mr. Keir Hardie. Nor must we be blind to the fact 
that the Liberal Party, like all of us, is tempted to live 
in its past, and to think that great individual careers, 
like Gladstone’s or Bright’s, furnish a sufficient key to 
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the task of the hour. But, after all, the most signifi- 
cant development in the Liberalism of the hour is its 
willingness not only to tolerate, but to welcome, 
the infusion of the element of freshness that the 
Labour Party is likely to bring with it. If the 
Liberal Party is willing to surrender a dozen pro- 


mising seats—and really a good many seats are 
promising just now—there is not much sense in raising 
an anti-Liberal war-whoop unless, indeed, Mr. Hardie 
thinks that the time has come to destroy the only 
alternative that now exists to a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Well, in that he is mistaken. The Labour 
Party is not ready for power, cannot in the nature of 
things be ready. It has not the men, not the experience, 
not the driving power behind it. Moreover, it 
cannot win its proper place in Parliament without 
Liberal help. Mr. Hardie can lose a few Liberal seats ; 
that is to say, he can be an asset in the business of 
checking the anti-Tory reaction. On these terms 
Captain Middleton will be very glad of his help. But 
he can do nothing more. On the other hand, if he is 
wise, he can do his share in establishing a new foothold 
for Labour, a foothold which it can use, which it is even 
invited to use, in practical independence of official 
Liberalism. What more does he want ? 
* * * id * 

The fact is that Mr. Hardie, with all his eloquence 
and sincerity, is himself behind the times. I do 
not know why he goes to the House of Commons, 
for he achieves nothing, and can achieve nothing, 
on his present lines. One does not ask him to 
be what he is not. Hehas not Mr. Burns's practical 
gifts; and, moreover, no man who has watched the 
course of Liberal Imperialism during the last few years 
can be sorry that the Liberal Party has one or two such 
sharp thorns in its side as the Independent Labour 
Party supplies. But, after all, Mr. Hardie has before 
him the example of what can be done by a full under- 
standing between a Labour or a Socialist group and 
the more enlightened elements in Liberal and Progres- 
sive thought. Is M. Millerand or M, Jaurés a traitor 
because he co-operates with a Waldeck-Rousseau or a 
Combes? Is there no work of association to be done 
in politics between one band of members and another 
which is nearest to it, especially when we are con- 
fronted with the solid body of reaction in politics and 
economics which is only beginning to yield to the pres- 
sure of the new forces in public life? Why, the whole 
recent history of Democratic politics in France, in 
Germany, in Italy is a lesson not only in the possibility 
but the necessity of such co-operation. In England alone 
is this element of statesmanship wanting in the leaders of 
the advanced movement. Yet, without sucha policy of 
common sense, how does Mr. Hardie propose to get 
this very thing, to achieve which the new Labour 
organisation came into being—the restoration of the 
full civic rights of the workman on strike or in com- 
bination ? 

* * i > + 

Mr. Hanbury’s sudden death invests his career 
with a touch of drama which in his lifetime it strangely 
lacked. No man possessed more abundantly the 
outward shows of a striking and powerful personality, 
a large and commanding presence, a dignified, if 
slightly abrupt, manner, a fine voice, with a touch of 
grave melody in it. But there Nature stayed her hand. 
Mr. Hanbury’s powers of speech were small, even 








a trifle common. He could not phrase with 
felicity, he could not develop an argument with 
real skill, least of all with any of the supreme attrac- 
tions of speech. But he hada practical mind, and it 
was clear that he disliked the relaxing atmosphere which 
Mr. Balfour's Premiership brings with it. He was really 
one of the many men who somehow ought to be 
Liberals—that is to say, who have the modern mind 
and temper, and the desire and capacity to bring the 
Government of the English people up to date. It is 
there where he missed his opportunity. 
& * * * + 


I understand that there has been as yet no com- 
munication between the English and French Govern- 
ments in regard to President Loubet’s suggested visit 
to London. 


TWO SONGS. 
(By Jonun MAsErFIeLp.) 
ROADWAYS. 
NE road runs to London, 
One road leads to Wales; 
My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow. 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea. 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road, heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad, salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me, 
West, east, south, and north. 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In search of that one beauty 
God sent me here to find. 


TO THE SPRING FLOWERS. 
IM violets, violets white, and ye 
Pure daisies April-eyed, 
Your beauty made a song for me 


When my dear lady died. 


‘Ah, she was lovelier than the Spring’s 
Most sweet attire,” you said. 

And you were sad—you gentle things— 
To hide so fair a head. 


The April sun, the April rain, 
The April scents and flowers 

Return. Yet not returns again 
That perfect friend of ours. 


Hers is a peace no March disturbs, 
No April sets astir ; 

She cannot feel the blossoming herbs 
A-tremble over her. 


Only I feel, you flowers of Spring 
Hiding my lady’s eyes, 

That the mysterious song you sing 
She sings in Paradise. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


“THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—The Speaker of April 25 reviews a volume, of 
A Plea 


which I am the author, entitled “The Altemative : 
for a National Policy.” The reviewer says : 

“There is no recapitulation needed of the views which 
Mr. Wilkinson holds in common with the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen. <A national policy is a policy of ceaseless 
aggression and expansion. He sees nothing in the great 
European nations but an anarchy of competing units. There 
is no such thing as international right, because there is no 
tribunal to enforce it. Every nation is not only the general 
enemy of every other, but especially the enemy of England. 
England does not sufficiently recognise these facts. She 
does not pursue a goal sufficiently definite. She could, if 
she chose, be mistress of the world because, if she is only 
firm, no country dares fight her. 

“ The crude policy of Imperialism, as it appears in such a 
string of sentences, does an injustice to Mr. Wilkinson's 
pages. He believes all these things, and says he believes 
them.” 

Will you permit me to inform the readers of The Speaker 
that I do not believe, and have never expressed, any of the 
views here attributed to me, and that the volume reviewed 
had for its objects to hold up as the purpose of national 
policy, not aggression, but simply the preservation of the 
national independence, to show that the nations of Europe 
are not an anarchy, but a community with common inte- 
rests ; to explain that war is one of the means of upholding 
the right, and to prove that, so far from every nation being 
fhe enemy of England, most nations would be on the side 
of England if she adopted as the aims of her policy the 
maintenance of right and of the independence of States? I 
have never said that England could, if she chose, be mis- 
tress of the world, still less that if she is only firm no country 
dares fight her.—Yours, &c., 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 
99. Oakley-street, S.W., April 27, 1903. 


THE ARTICLE ON THE 


“ ENCYCLOPADIA 


NAVY IN 
BRITANNICA.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


THE 


Sir,—May I beg for a few lines of your space to make 
a slight addition to the information that your reviewer of 
the “ Navy” article gave us on the strength of the British 
navy—if only to show that I have used “ eyes and brain,” as 
he recommended people to do. The list that the reviewer 
gives us of our naval forces as compared with other count- 
tries, and from which he asks us to form our conclusions, is 
dated January, 1901. I have before me the Tascherbuch 
der Kriegsflotten for 1903. In it there is a list of war 
vessels that will be ready in 1907, which includes all vessels 
now building for England, France, Russia, and Germany. 
Comparing battleships—which alone can decide a naval 
war—we have the following : 

1901. 1907. 
om we sax Pe 45 i 54 
é eee | eee 21 | 

ipessia ve pe | 43 + 57 

Germany ... as aa 19 ee 19 

From this we see that whereas in 1901 we had two 
more battleships than France and Russia combined, in the 
year 1907 we shall have three less. I cannot, therefore, 
see any evidence that we are building too many, if we are 
to preserve the two-Power standard, on which I suppose we 
are all agreed. I am sure, however, that if we are to use 
intelligently our data to form conclusions, it is far wiser to 
look ahead to 1907 than to look backward to 1901. I may 
mention that the list does not include the three battleships 
we are to commence this year; but neither does it include 
the six that the Russians are about to commence.— Yours 
&e., 

A. CorNIsH. 


REVIEWS. 
ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By HerBert PAUL. 


MR. BRYCE 


Mr. James Bryce’s Sfudies in Contemporary Bio- 
graphy, published by Messrs. Macmillan, is quite 
as interesting from the picture it gives of the writer 
as from the pictures which the writer gives. Mr. 
Bryce is the author of many books. He has made many 
speeches, delivered many lectures, and lived many years 
in the political world. The present Prime Minister has 
described him as a walking encyclopedia, and his accom- 
plishments are as various as his knowledge is immense. 
But there is a knowledge of the heart as well as of the 
head, and it may be that this delightful volume will 
reveal for the first time to those who do not know 
Mr. Bryce his singular power of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. Itis true that most, if not all, of these studies 
have appeared in one shape or another before. But their 
effect in combination is a different thing from the effect 
of any single one of them, because they show how many 
diverse kinds of character Mr. Bryce can admire, depict, 
and, above all, understand. With all the twenty men 
here described, except Lord Beaconsfield, he was per- 
sonally acquainted. To all of them, except, perhaps, 
Lord Sherbrooke, he does ample and to some, if the 
truth must be told, rather more than ample, justice. 
The warmest, if not the best, tribute in the series, a 
faithful portrait lovingly drawn, is rendered to the 
popular and, at the same time, learned historian 
John Richard Green. The fascination of Green’s 
talk is attested by everyone who knew him, 
and no one has painted it in more glowing 
colours than Mr. Bryce. There is, indeed, much in 
Green’s too brief career which excites enthusiastic 
admiration. His struggle against weakness, poverty, 
and disease ; his amazing capacity for work ; the rapidity 
with which he could produce journalism that was 
literature ; and the infinite pains he took over his Shor? 
History of the English People, which was so easy to read, 
are proofs of moral as well as intellectual genius. All 
Liberals must admire the prescience and wisdem 
of a Home Ruler who died twenty years ago. 
And whether we agree or not with the judgment that 
“ vreat as Thucydides is, Herodotus is far greater, or, 
at any rate, far more precious, because his view was 
so much wider,’ we must admit that it is one of those 
sayings which contain more food for reflection than many 
books. But when it comes to comparing Green with 
Gibbon, even on the authority of ‘ one of our greatest 
contemporary historians,” we feel that such courage is 
hardly wise. What Green would have done in Gibbon’s 
fortunate circumstances we cannot tell. But we must 
take people as they are, and there is no room for any 
other historian, at least for any other modern historian, 
on the same shelf with Gibbon. 

Mr. Bryce has dealt in these pages with three 
Conservative statesmen of very different character and 
calibre. They are Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Cairns, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. To Disraeli, which is the 
name that will live, he is antipathetic, though he does 
him resolute justice so far as he goes. The idea that 
Disraeli was a patriotic Englishman, a high-principled 
statesman, and an orthodox member of the Church of 
England, is, like his love of the primrose, an invention 
of the Primrose League. He never shared the passions 
of the combatants, often as he mingled in the fray. If 
anyone were to ask a Primrose dame what Disraeli cid, 
she would find the question much more difficult to 
answer than Lord Auchinlech found Dr. Johnson’s 
similar question about Cromwell. But when he is 
called “the ruins of a thinker,” one cannot help 
remembering his insight, his foresight, those puzzling 
epigrams and aphorisms which do not yield their full 
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Significance at first, but yet mean the most to those who 
understand politics the best. His mental powers were 
not in ruins when he wrote his Life of Lord George 
Bentinck. Nor, to skip a quarter of a century, can we 
altogether disregard Bismarck’s declaration after the 
Congress of Berlin, that ‘the old Jew was the man.” 
He had nothing complimentary to say about Lord 
Salisbury. Mr. Bryce says of Disraeli, who, by the 
way, wrote the best political novels in the language, 
that ‘“‘the literary vocation he was best fitted for 
was that of a journalist or pamphleteer.” Disraeli 
himself told the House of Commons that he 
was a knight of the Press and had no other 
escutcheon. He had an almost unlimited fund 
of contempt, which was pretty equally distributed 
between his followers and his opponents. But there 
were exceptions, and Mr. Bryce tells an interesting 
story of Disraeli’s recourse to that supremely able 
man Lord Cairns in January, 1874. Disraeli, who had 
then never had a majority, was startled by Gladstone’s 
sudden Dissolution, and could only say, ‘‘ Send for 
Cairns at once.” Cairns came, and assured him that 
the Conservatives would win, as, indeed, the by-elections 
made extremely probable. But by-elections were as 
unduly disregarded then as they are unduly magnified 
now. Lord Cairns is not an especially interesting 
person, and is now almost forgotten, except by lawyers. 
Mr. Bryce does not, indeed he hardly could, over-praise 
his extraordinary powers as an advocate, adebater, 
a Cabinet Minister, and a judge. Of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the first Lord Iddesleigh, Disraeli said, 
‘*He has the largest Parliamentary knowledge of any 
man I have met.” Mr. Bryce’s truthful account 
of Sir Stafford Northcote is a singularly pleasant one, 
and, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. For Sir 
Stafford had many accomplishments besides Parlia- 
mentary knowledge, and was also one of the most 
genuinely amiable men who ever sat in the House of 
Commons. 

To Robert Lowe Mr. Bryce is hardly fair. He says 
scarcely anything about the priceless fragment of auto- 
biography, as good as Lord Shelburne’s ; and it is not, 
in my judgment, true that when one reads Lowe’s 
speeches against Reform in 1866 one “ finds oneself 
surprised at their success.” It may, of course, be 
argued that Lowe was making a mountain out of a 
molehill, and that the Russell Reform Bill was a small 
instalment of justice, too long delayed. Lowe’s oppo- 
sition, though successful at the moment, came to nothing 
before the year was out. But as speeches, if ‘‘no one 
dreams of comparing them to Burke’s,” which they do 
not in the least resemble, they are quite equal to Glad- 
stone’s, or to Canning’s, or to Bright’s. Mr. Bryce 
tells the story of the foreign potentate who met Lowe 
in St. James’s Park, and on Lowe's apparently object- 
ing to shake hands with him, said, ‘‘ But, Mr. Lowe, 
you know me quite well.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed, | know you 
far too well,” was the unexpected answer, ‘‘ and I don’t 
want to have anything more to do with you.” Lowe, 
who was almost blind, ‘‘ had mistaken the monarch for 
a prominent politician with whom he had had a sharp 
encounter on a deputation a few days before.”’ At this 
distance of time Mr. Bryce might as well have said that 
the monarch was the present King of the Belgians and 
the politician the late Mr. Mundella. There was some 
excuse for Mr. Lowe besides his blindness, for 
the resemblance was certainly striking. None of 
Mr. Bryce’s subjects, except J. R. Green, is more 
admirably treated than Lord Acton. It may be com- 
pared or contrasted with the drier but most valuable 
account of the same unique personality by Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff in his recent collection of lectures 
and essays called ‘‘ Out of the Past.” Sir Mountstuart 
cannot conceal his amazement that a man of Lord Acton’s 
intellectual calibre should have been a Catholic and a 
Home Ruler. The world is full of more perplexing ques- 
tions than this, and Mr. Bryce does not discuss it. It is 


difficult, if not impossible, to bring Lord Acton as he was 
before the mental eye of anyone who did not know him. 
He was so far from obtruding his marvellous knowledge 
that his ironical urbanity sometimes concealed it, and if 
he were put next to a prig or a blue-stocking he would 
develop a latent capacity for discussing his dinner. 
Under more favourable conditions his talk was such as 
could never be forgotten, and though at times he 
seemed afraid of committing himself, at others he would 
throw caution to the winds. But Mr. Bryce’s account 
of Lord Acton’s scheme for the History of Freedom he 
never wrote, sketched ‘‘late at night in his library at 
Cannes,” is thrilling in its dramatic force. ‘‘ He spoke 
for six or seven minutes only; but he spoke 
like a man inspired, seeming as if, from some 
mountain summit high in air, he saw beneath him 
the far-winding path of human progress from dim 
Cimmerian shores of pre-historic shadow into the fuller, 
yet broken and fitful, light of the modern time. The 
eloquence was splendid, but greater than the eloquence 
was the penetrating vision which discerned through all 
events and in all ages the play of those moral forces 
now creating, now destroying, always transmuting, 
which had moulded and remoulded institutions, and 
had given to the human spirit its ceaselessly changing 
forms of energy. It was as if the whole landscape of 
history had been suddenly lit up by a burst of sunlight. 
I have never heard from any- other lips any discourse 
like this, nor from his did I ever hear the like again.” 
Mr. Bryce, too, can rise to the occasion, and he has 
never risen higher than that. 

We decline, necessarily decline, upon a lower 
range of feeling when we come to the story of Mr. 
Charles Parker, who, having the same initials as 
Mr. Charles Parnell, put on the Irish leader’s coat by 
mistake in the cloakroom of the House of Commons, 
walked out into Palace Yard, and, putting his cold 
hands into his pockets, encountered the still colder 
barrels of two revolvers. Mr. Bryce’s admiration for 
Parnell is accompanied by a good deal of moral dis- 
taste, for which he gives excellent reasons. Par- 
nell had no more morality than Napoleon, and 
such men deserve to be judged by the simple test 
of success, which in the case of more scrupulous per- 
sons is an unsound one. Manning can stand it, for he 
succeeded, and Mr. Bryce gives ingenious reasons why 
the Cardinal should not be regarded as an intriguer. 
But this essay suffers from having been written before 
Mr. Purcell’s biography appeared. Otherwise Mr. Bryce 
would hardly have said of Manning that ‘‘ To his 
Church he was devoted heart and soul.” Before the 
death of Pius IX. that was no doubt so. After the 
election of Leo XIII. Manning lost his influence at 
Rome and could not even prevent the bestowal of a 
red hat upon Newman. Henceforth he devoted himself 
not to the Church but to the poor, and to social reforms, 
such as the promotion of temperance, for which he 
neither asked nor received ecclesiastical assistance. In 
his last years he gave up proselytising, and hankered 
after the purely spiritual faith of Archbishop Leighton, 
without form or ceremonies, the simplicity which is in 
Christ. Of Freeman, the freshest and most characteristic 
thing we learn from this book is that ‘‘ Plato was the only 
author hehad ever thrown to the other end of the room.” 
If one had hadto be in that room how much one would 
have preferred to be at the other end of it. The last 
of Mr. Bryce’s studies, though naturally the longest, is 
by no means the most characteristic. Everything he 
has to say about Mr. Gladstone is good and true, and 
expressed in a style which never falls below the highest 
literary level. But Mr. Gladstone is as well known as 
the Abbey in which he reposes. Even a friend and 
colleague can hardly, without access to confidential 
papers, say anything about him that has not been 
said before. Mr. Bryce writes appreciatively, and 
what more can one expect ? The best story in this essay 
concerns another great man even more than Gladstone 
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himself. After receiving a visit from Gladstone Charles 
Darwin said: ‘‘ And he talked just as if he had been an 
ordinary person like one of ourselves.” Perhaps true 
greatness is always unconscious. Certainly it was so 
in Gladstone’s case as well as in Darwin’s. 





A REFUTATION. 

New LeTreRS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

London: John Lane. 25s. net. 
Tue publication of these New Letiers and Memorials clears 
away, once and for all, much unworthiness, much calumny, 
that has clung like a foul mist, these twenty years, about the 
bright brow of a noble man. Since Carlyle died men have 
looked too trustingly to the Reminiscences and have come 
to regard that fine, rugged nature as a thing atrabilious, 
splenetic, Hyrcanian bearish, whose brighter side, even, 
was as fretful as the porcupine, and the milk of whose kind- 
ness had gone sour in the thunderous atmosphere in which 
he dwelt. We know now that this was not the true Carlyle ; 
not the true Carlyle at all, but a bedevilled and repulsive 
mockery of him, a thing patched up of shreds and orts and 
oddments by one to whom, if to anyone, the true Carlyle 
had shone most truly for over thirty years. 
James Anthony Froude, ( ‘arlyle’s literary trustee, 
sinned less, we would gladly believe, from deliberate pur- 
pose than from an innate tendency to stray from the strictly 
accurate. In all that he ever wrote one finds a strange 
mental habit of distortion, of wresting into wrong focus. 
But in his Reminiscences and Letters and Memorials, the 
books in which it behoved him, surely, to act with scrupulous 
fidelity to the honour of his dead friends, he not only over- 
looked the sacred conditions of his trust, but modified and 
manipulated the documents in his keeping to render them 
compatible with his own peculiar views. 
The evil that he did lives after him, and the mud he 
threw upon Carlyle’s memory has not yet worn away. The 
publication of these volumes will do much to establish a 
kinder estimate. ‘They show the rugged sage as he really 
was, “ gey ill to deal wi’,” indeed, but kindly, thoughtful, 
sincere ; and, if scornful and bitter of tongue when twinged 
by some malady of body or soul, a man of splendid courage 
and great heart. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne deals at length with the 
subject of Froude’s transgressions, in an article too severe, 
as we think, too caustic, for the sins of a dead man. 
Froude’s sin was primarily the sin of weakness, and once he 
had committed himself to the misportraiture of the Remi- 
niscences, it was more a question with him of vindicating his 
own consistency than of considering, for one moment, the 
honour of his dead friend. Once established on that ill 
road, he seems to have builded up an elaborate structure ; 
to have certified himself, and his position, with fictions and 
deliberate perversions of the truth, which fictions and build- 
ing have made for us that gruff incongruity, “the Sage of 
Chelsea” in his most ordinary appeal to mankind. 
The letters themselves are nearly all of those rejected 
by Froude in his wretched and unveracious compilations. 
They begin with a letter from Jane Welsh to her 
mother, dated 1825, and end with a letter to a Scotch friend, 
dated 1865, which mentions Carlyle’s prospective address 
at Edinburgh, the address which Tyndall described as “a 
perfect triumph,” and which was to establish the speaker 
in the position he afterwards held among English writers. 
They tell the tale of Carlyle’s married life better by a long 
way than could be told by even the most intimate of those 
friends who gathered at the fireside in Cheyne Row. 

Mrs. Carlyle was not the harried menial who drudged 
and slaved, for the meed of an ogre’s growls, in a dreary 
house in dreary moorland. Her married life seems to have 
been beyond measure cheery, and the only “ drudgery” we 
find recorded is the occasional amateur milking of a cow, 
and the spoiling of an occasional loaf by too strict an ob- 
servance of the King Alfred tradition. Her home at 
Craigenputtock was not “gaunt and hungry-looking,” as 
Froude has called it, but cheerful and snug, lying neat and 
comely in a wide plain, full of heather and sun. Her life 





there was one of abundant happiness, and we find her writ- 
ing: “I am very content. I have everything my heart 
desires.” 

Such differences as arose were of the moment only, 
and were mere flashes arising from the light conflict of two 
natures keyed to an exquisite fineness. Towards the end, 
when Mrs. Carlyle, always an emotional and_ neurotic 
woman, lay, partially paralysed, in all the irritability of 
neurasthenia, we find her commencing a letter (nay, 
several)—* Oh, my darling husband,” and in one case we 
find her wishing “ that he would growl a bit.” And although 
her champion has told us that she well knew, “ how to ad- 
minister a shrewing,” we feel that the shrew’s speech and 
the shrewish words were nothing more than sparks from a 
warm fire of affection. 

The letters themselves are among the best ever penned. 
They are gay, racy, and go with a gallop and swing 
peculiarly fresh and brisk. ‘They show an abundant and 
delicious humour, never ill-natured, though sometimes verg- 
ing on the keen. Take this delightful passage (Vol. L, 
p- 134): 

“I saw the other day the ‘realised ideal’ of a butcher. 

A number of persons were - « contemplating 

the work of art with a grave admiration beyond anything I 

ever saw. The butcher himself was standing by it, receiv- 

ing their silent enthusiasm with a look of Artist pride 


struggling within the bounds of Christian humility. A look 
which seemed to say ‘ Yes! you may well admire; but re- 
member, good people, that I am but a man.’ And his work 
of art? A hare to begin with . . . of course, a dead 
hare 


it had still its fur on, and was fixed up by 

the hind-legs, pretty wide apart, its belly towards the public ; 
about his neck, and about every one of his four legs, was tied 
a blue satin ribbon, and one of scarlet satin, in very 
coquettish bows! Behind the hind-legs was placed a 
particularly smart blue and scarlet cockade! And into a 
large gash made in the belly was stuck a sprig of holly laden 
with red berries!! Just fancy the butcher lying awake in 
his bed meditating how his hare should be, and deciding 
that it should be thus. And then sending out his wife or 
daughter to buy ribbons and then anxiously — 
intending and then. . and then. . 
till finally his ideal hung there by the hind-legs, a world’s 
wonder.” 

That, of course, is in her lighter vein, as is the following : 

** My husband would almost as soon have an affair with a 
mad dog as with a cockney shopman. To such a pitch of 
sacred horror had he brought this reluctance that J used to 
have to order even his own coats and trousers . . . till 

four years ago, being sent to choose him a coat, I 
chose one sky blue, with glorious yellow buttons. Since 
then he has bought his own clothes very nicely.” 

We must forbear further quotations from these delight- 
ful letters. They are, in many instances, things too sacred 
to be,read, save in their entirety, and in a spirit attuned to 
their inner meaning. They are the record of the more 
reverent things in two fine lives, and as such a record 
should win the regard of the world. Though long-deferred 
they come, at long last, as the most ample and fitting refu- 
tation of a cruel slander. 





TWO COPYISTS 


Tue Trivmrn or Love. By Edmund Holmes. London: John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

FRroM THE EASTERN SEA. By Yone Noguchi. London: At the 
Unicorn. 65s. net. 

WE have here two copyists, of very different types. One 


a forthright craftsman professing to be nothing else but a 
disciple of the greatest poetic master, the other a tricky dis- 
guiser of other men’s jewels, posing as an original genius. 
The first, Mr. Edmund Holmes, is one of those poets of the 
library whom it is so hard to classify. His work is always 
artistic, always distinguished, always absolutely level, 
always imitative; and, to our taste, a good scholarly 
copy of a great master is far better than a rough, original 
daub by a sign-painter. Mainly, Mr. Holmes is under the 
spell of Shakespeare’s sonnets; but his carefully-rounded 
periods, reverent of their own arduous fulness as they are, 
often echo with modern reminiscences. Unlike the really 
spontaneous singers, he is often at his best when he is most 
an echo, as in the finest sonnet of the present collection, 
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which, among its other memories, immures a shell-like 
murmur of the sea-like “Ode on Immortality ” : 


“T think that we were children long ago 
In some far land beyond the gates of death, 
Where souls too innocent for bliss or woe 
Wait for renewal of their mortal breath. 
I think we played together on the shore 
Of some blue inlet of eternity, 
And heard the waters rolling evermore, 
And saw the mystic light on land and sea.” 


That is, at the very least, an extremely beautiful rendering 
of other men’s music. Mr. Holmes is perhaps the most 
reliable sonnet-writer of the present generation. 

“IT am content,” says Sir Lewis Morris, in reference to 
Mr. Yone Noguchi’s From the Eastern Sea, “ to appreciate 
the calm, meditative spirit with which it regards the eternal 
silence of the heavenly bodies”; and Sir Lewis Morris is 
apparently not the only modern writer who has been thus 
contented. Punch has dignified the production with a page 
of parody worth more than all the original ; and a score of 
stately names are assembled at the end of the book, on 
account of their having been incautious enough to praise a 
former privately-printed selection from the verses in the 
present volume. 





We, also, are content to appreciate—at its right value 
—poetry of such real “ suggestiveness,” such infinite 
“ mystery,” such “ remarkable command of language,” such 
“feeling equally simple and deep,” such Whitmaniac 
dignity and beauty of style as is embodied in these ineffable 
lines : 

“Stillness! . . . Thou and I, Charles, sit alone 

like two shy stars, west and east.” 


Certainly, that is harder to beat in the way of parody 
than in any other way ; and it is by no means the most in- 
effable of our author's inspirations, for we have been 
obliged to refrain from quoting the passages we had marked. 
The reader would either have been misled as to the nature 
of the book, or be forced to disbelieve in the disturbing fact 
that so many experts have been hoaxed, and that so many 
of the best-known names in our later literature have lent 
their approval to this congeries. Anyone who loves our 
poetry must feel something like disgust or indignation at 
the fact, however ludicrous it may appear from the point of 
view of the caricaturist ; and it is only this undoubted fact 
that induces us to expose the business at this length. 
Our “ poet’s” method is this: He takes some well-known 
English poem, cracks the metre into rough fragments, 
separates the words, and shuffles them so that the nouns all 
come out with each other’s adjectives and the verbs with 
their wrong subjects and objects. The result, of course, is 
incoherent nonsense if one reads more than a single word 
at a sitting, though the words and phrases in themselves 
are naturally pretty enough. “ Whispering eyes and sob- 
bing moons” are mere nothings to our author; and we can 
only hope that his distinguished critics’ whispering eyes 
were creamily caught by the mere separate greenness of a 
word as they skimmed, chrysanthemum fashion, through the 
nevermore halls of pigeon reverie. 


We give one instance of our author’s method. Edgar 
Allan Poe wrote an exquisite poem called The Sleeper, a 
haunting and wonderful piece of music, solemn with the 
mystery of some silent place of tombs in a dim old forest. 
The following lines occur in it: 


“‘The rosemary nods upon the grave; 
The lily lolls upon the wave ; 
Wrapping the fog about its breast 
The ruin moulders into rest.” 


Out of these four lines our author, spattering them with 
some of the most beautiful words in our language—dawn, 
silence—manufactures the following absurdity. The reader 
will note the modest substitution of Mr. Noguchi himself 
for the rosemary, the lily, and even the ruin, to which last 
he abandons only the part of “ mouldering into rest.” Also 
there is to be noted the ludicrous shuffling of Poe’s adjec- 
tives, nouns, and verbs into a something else, which for 


colour and consistency resembles nothing in heaven or 
earth but cold gravy : 
“IT ever nod upon the graves of silence; 
I ever loll upon waves of muteness, 
Wrapping mists about my breast. 
I ever roam around the unsettled land of 
Dawn, where the ruins moulder into their rest.” 
This is not a chance occurrence in the course of a long 
effort ; but our quotation, with one line added, is supposed 
to form a complete poem by itself, and occupies an entire 
page. There is not a sincere word in the book, nor one 
touch of true feeling. Its craftsmanship is beneath con- 
tempt; but its patrons—the most honoured names in con- 
temporary literature—have called aloud for appreciation, 
and they deserve to get it. We have given our readers evi- 
dence enough to appreciate it precisely at its value. 





DOMESTIC ETHICS. 

THE Minork Moratist. Some Essays on the Art of Everyday 
Conduct. By Mrs. Hugh Beil. London: Edward Arnold. 
4s. 6d. net. 

WE are all moralists. Young and old, male and female ; 
the instinct to preach is the strongest in our nature. It is 
not a high instinct—to point out the faults of others is one of 
the commonest of self indulgence ; yet like most unpleasant 
things it is useful. When, as in the case of the clergy, it has 
been elevated to the level of an art, it is practised and main- 
tained for art’s sake alone, but when its object is merely 
utilitarian, as with mothers, schoolmasters, or the Salvation 
Army, we may still see it working in all its crude and primi- 
tive efficiency. ‘The higher we are in the social scale, the 
freer from the tyranny of instinct ; rational selection has re- 
placed the primitive love match, philanthropy on a reasoned 
and crdered basis makes no superfluous demand on the 
emctions, cultured people, having learnt to control their 
yassici's, refrain from saying “I told you so”—yet the re- 
mark (as every parent knows) is of great moral value. The 
moralist, therefore, although of humble origin, is not to be 
despised, and as long as society is in its present imperfect 
state may be encouraged without degradation. 

If to find fault plainly and unintelligently is a quality 
common to the many, to do so delicately and agreeably is a 
gift accorded only to the few. Mrs. Hugh Bell is one of 
the moralists we would wish to preserve. Just as her criti- 
cisms incontestably are, they are nevertheless couched in 
language of such charming diffidence, such graceful tact, 
and such sweet-tempered impartiality, that we defy the most 
sensitive of sinners to take offence. Mrs. Bell treads on deli- 
cate ground; she is giving advice to the least reasonable 
and most instinctive part of humanity. She is turning her 
weapons upon her own sex. These essays deal mainly with 
feminine subjects, the relation between mother and daugh- 
ter, mistress and servant, the study of manners and the 
practice of thrift. Nothing can be more discreet than Mrs. 
Bell’s attitude. She is so discerning that she finds our 
shortcomings lovable, so persuasive that she finds those of 
others forgivable, so impartial that she is sometimes a little 
inconclusive, so cautious that she occasionally borders on 
platitude. And yet if we could free ourselves from the 
enchantment of Mrs. Bell’s manner we might perceive some 
positive correction here and there. Those of us who have 
attained middle age will be surprised to discover Mrs. Bell’s 
conception of our moral state to be by no means immacu- 
late. Bad as it is to be in the wrong when you are young, it 
is still worse when you are grown up. Yet our moralist does 
not hesitate to apply the scourge (it so tender an implement 
can thus be described) to persons well on in the roaring 
forties. Disgraceful as is the conduct of most of our 
daughters, and black as is their ingratitude towards their 
parents, Mrs. Bell does suggest (oh! so gently and diffi- 
dently) that if blame is to be app«rtioned to either party the 
onus of it should be laid on the generation which hes been 
in the world the longer time. She is no champion, how- 
ever, of that revolt against maternal authority which was 
the cause of so much discussion not long ago. “If two 
men ride on a horse one must ride behind” is the verdict ; 
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although the modern reply might evade the metaphor and 
with equal justice suggest a cab. 

A warm-hearted and sympathetic insight into the ways 
of youth is one of Mrs. Bell’s most charming characteristics. 
Fully alive to its selfishness, crudity, and absurdity, she can 
yet pity and understand : 

“Young people (she says) go through life by the side of 
an older one like a young dog taken out for a walk. They 
are always running across the path sideways, darting into a 
hedge or into a ditch, stopping to wonder, rushing along 
the road, rushing back again. It would be useless, indeed, 
and ineffective to insist upon accompanying them into every 
detail of companionship. The important thing is 
that one should be walking along the middle of the road all 
the way, ready whenever one’s young companion comes 
back again.” 
It is this wise and gentle spirit that makes the existence of 
those “ happy homes °-—all discussion of which Mrs. Bell so 
delicately and persistently ignores—no dream, but a blessed 
reality. 

On the subject of manners Mrs. Bell writes more 
freely. It is a topic on which most women feel strongly 
and every woman would like to speak. Nothing rouses so 
much animation as a discussion on the manners of the 
present day. “ Manners, indeed! Yes, where are they ?” 
“ My dear, when Z was young a we, Se Miss. 
Bell contributes many shrewd and pleasant observations in 
this essay, though perhaps nothing very new or profound. 
In “ The Lot of the Servant” she remarks : 

“Tt is a thousand pities that the pressure of public opinion 


prevents intelligent women from discussing their servants 
to any extent in general society.” 


She is right; there is no reason why the psychology of the 
kitchen maid or the soul of a cook should not be the most 
fascinating of subjects. What public opinion, however, 
does object to are remarks such as: “Can you recommend 
me a temporary under housemaid ?” “TI hear Mrs. Jones 
is parting with her butler—drink, I believe.” “If you 
should hear of a good Swiss maid for the children, clean and 
cheerful, and xot a Dissenter. . &c., &c. It is not 
kind of shoppy spirit that makes conversation of a domestic 
nature intolerable. 

To conclude. Mrs. Hugh Bell’s moralisings, as her 
title indicates, are not of a very deep or drastic order. She 
is no revolutionist—few women are—and a singularly happy 
temperament has enabled her to look on much of the sunny 
side of life. Her approval of the sta/us quo, although tem- 
pered here and there by criticism, is cordial. With a little 
adjustment, witl: tact, with sympathy, with sweet temper, 
life may te made a very agreeable affair indeed. But, then, 
if everyone resembled the authoress there would be no need 
for The Minor Moralist! 








WOMEN AND PUBLIC WORK. 


WoMEN AND PusLic Work: Their Opportunities and Legal 
Status in England, Scotland and Ireland. (Tract No. to. 
The National Union of Women Workers.) By Jessie Mar- 
garet King, M.J.I., Dundee. London: P. S. King and 
Son. Price 2d. 

Tuts little handbook, prepared in anticipation of the Con- 

ference of the National Union of Women Workers lately 

held at Edinburgh, gives in a concise form the disabilities 
and advantages of women and their different position in the 
three parts of the United Kingdom. It is interesting to note 
with regard to the local government franchise that Ireland 
and Scotland are in advance of England, as in England 
married women are excluded and women are debarred 
from the lodger and service franchise. Degrees are open 
to women in all the universities, with the important excep- 
tions of Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. 
Miss King points out one striking anomaly in the position 
of women. While many hold the post of sanitary inspector, 
and are principally concerned with the conditions of 
women’s work, they are excluded from sitting on the 
sanitary authorities in municipal boroughs, to which the 
reports on such conditions are presented. Miss King is 
wrong in calling county councils “ sanitary authorities.” 


The late Education Act has deprived the country of the 
services of many capable women. An unofficial report 
estimated the number serving on School Boards in 1901 as 
270. The pamphlet also gives a clear account of the 
inspectorships and other Government appointments open 
to women, and a useful summary of the difference in the 
position of women under English and Scotch law. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Edinburgh Review contains 
several learned and delightful articles which range over a 
wide field of interest. One of the most agreeable is sug- 
gested by Mr. Ditchfield’s “ Memorials of Old Buckingham- 
shire.” In a speech delivered to his constituents at the 
General Election of 1874 (not quoted by the Edinburgh 
reviewer) Mr. Disraeli made an interesting claim for this 
remarkable county. “Since our Constitution has been 
settled, since the accession of the House of Hanover, there 
have been, I think, not more than thirty Prime Ministers, 
and four of these have been supplied by the county of 
Buckinghamshire. I believe there is something in the air 
favourable to political knowledge and vigour.” Two of 
these are the Duke of Portland and Lord Grenville, who 
were connected with Bulstrode and Dropmore. Who was 
the third? The fourth was Mr. Disraeli. But, of course, 
these are only connections of Buckinghamshire, like Burke, 
who bought the estate of Gregories, close to Beaconsfield, 
and resembled Disraeli in his constant succession of pecuni- 
ary difficulties. Hampden, on the other hand, was a true 
Buckinghamshire man; for, though born in London and 
educated at Thame and Oxford, he came of a line of Buck- 
inghamshire squires, and after his marriage in 1619 he 
settled at Great Hampden, and was member of Parliament, 
first for Wendover, then for the county. “ At Great Kimble, 
on a January morming in 1635, he made his protest against 
ship-money, and in respect of the 20s. tax on his estate in 
the parish of Stoke Mandeville there ensued the famous 
litigation which raised the question of the validity of that 
impost.” He was buried in the church at Great Hampden, 
but there is no monument to mark the grave. In South 
Bucks is the village of Penn, and Jordan, with its Quaker 
burial-ground. Milton, too, greatest of all, was almost a 
Buckinghamshire man. He went from Cambridge to 
Horton, and stayed there five years, during which he wrote 
Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso. In his dark 
days he returned to the county, and wrote his Paradise Lost 
at Chalfont St. Giles. Nor must we forget that Waller, 
Gray, and Cowper were all poets of the county. 

The place of honour in the Edinburgh is given 


to a very favourable review of Mr. Armstrong’s 
“Charles V.,” whose only historical fault is “a 
distinct leaning towards lawful authority.” The most 


learned article in the review, and the most important, 
is undoubtedly the survey (pp. 501-534), sympathetic 
and almost reverential, of the late Lord Acton’s writings. 
Another reviewer writes in a fairly sane spirit of expansion 
and expenditure. English agriculture, flying machines, the 
supernatural in fiction, ballad poetry, are other topics 
treated in this remarkably interesting number. 

The current number of the English Historical Review 
contains, as usual, a vast amount of erudition, as well as a 
number of moderately interesting documents. Among 
these may be mentioned an address to Secretary Thurloe 
in 1656 on the desirability of reviving theatrical entertain- 
ments—“ morall representations,” as they are called, in 
order to propitiate the Puritan Government. It was in this 
year that Sir William Davenant obtained permission, as Mr. 
Firth reminds us, to produce a species of dramatic perform- 
ance, in spite of the law against the acting of plays. Of the 
principal articles, the two which are of most general inte- 
rest are entitled “ The Ionian Islands under Venetian Rule” 
and “ France and the First Coalition before the Campaign 
of 1796.” In the latter, Mr. J. Holland Rose seeks to 
modify M. Sorel’s statement that in and after 1795 the 
continuance of war between Europe and the Revolution was 
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inevitable, because democratic France was irrevocably com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the natural frontiers—a doctrine 
which the old Monarchists felt bound to resist @ outrance. 
The reviews of books in this number are numerous, and 
quite excellent. 

The Economic Review, another quarterly, is particu- 
larly interesting, for it starts with two articles of first-class 
value, the first by Mr. L. R. Phelps on “ Rural England,” 
and the second by Mr. Herbert W. Blunt—an economist 
who writes only too seldom—on the later economics of 
Emile Zola. Mr. Phelps, by the way, is mistaken, we 
believe, in questioning the fact that bread rose to a shilling 
the quartern loaf during the Crimean War. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Phelps draws attention to Major Poore’s ex- 
periments at Winterslow, near Salisbury, in Wiltshire. Here 
is what Major Poore has done: 


“He buys a farm of 195 acres for £1,500. He sells off 
80 acres to a single purchaser, and then breaks-up the 
remaining 115 acres into lots, varying from 1 to 16 acres. 
These he offers for sale to workmen at £15 an acre—more 
than he gave for it, but not more than the speculative char- 
acter of his whole enterprise justifies him in charging. The 
lots go off ‘like wildfire’; some pay at once the whole pur- 
chase money, others elect to pay by instalments. This in 
1892, and in 1go1 there is not a penny of arrears; the 
labourers have provided themselves with houses, some con- 
taining as many as six rooms, all thoroughly well built and 
comfortable. The land is poor, the water supply 
is insufficient, the winter climate is severe, and yet these 
small holdings pay. In the old days the tenant of this farm 
employed three labourers. The same land now supports 
fifty or sixty families, and the increase of happiness is at 
least in proportion.” 


It is not often that one looks for amusement in an economic 
periodical, still less in that part of it which is devoted to the 
criticism of Blue Books, still less in that department of Blue 
Books which is concerned with Scotland, but Mr. Edwin 
Cannan’s remarks on Scotch Blue Books (on pages 227 and 
228 of this number) are among the most entertaining things 
that we nave read for a very long time. 

The current number of the new Jnternational 
Quarterly contains a great variety of interesting articles 
upon a great variety of subjects. Mr. Massingham, for 
example, writes as he alone can write on our own Parlia- 
ment, under the head of “ The Decline in Parliamentary 
Power.” We hope that he is unduly pessimistic in some 
respects ; but he is undoubtedly right in regard to the de- 
cline of Parliamentary freedom in the House itself. He 
sees the natural result in a growing indifference to Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and points out that the great papers 
are ceasing to report Parliament with care—“ Two of the 
chief London daily organs have dropped their special re- 
porting service, and others will probably follow their ex- 
ample. The popular papers content themselves with 
brief abstracts or brief accounts of ‘scenes.’” Mr. 
Edmund Gosse writes of Alfred de Vigny and 
Herr Emil Reich of the partition of Austria-Hungary. 
“Christianity and Buddhism,” “Lessons from Dutch 
Colonisation,” and “ Tendencies in Modern German Sculp- 
ture” are titles of other articles which will sufficiently indi- 
cate the wide scope of this curious venture. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE exhilaration caused by the Budget had but a 
short-lived effect upon markets. Second thoughts 
about the income-tax revealed the unpleasant fact that 
11d. in the pound is still confoundedly high, and that if 
we are to have areal reserve for emergency taxation 
the tax might be reduced to 6d., and that at any rate 
another penny ought, in the opinion of the City, to have 
been taken off instead of the repeal of the Corn Tax— 
that miserable, weak-kneed concession to Radical 
pressure. And second thoughts about the Sinking 
Fund demonstrated that it had been raided instead of 
increased, and that there were so many other Govern- 
ment obligations to be redeemed that it would be many 
years vefore the Fund would appear as a constant 
buyer in the Consol market. Consequently, the price of 
Consols has gradually dwindled back almost to the 
point at which it stood when Mr. Ritchie delighted the 
Tory benches with his unexpected 4d. 

With regard to the Transvaal loan, rumour has it 
that it will appear at the end of next week, that it will be 
a Two and Three-quarter per Cent. issue, and that the 
price will begs. If these things are so (and the ‘‘ tip” is 
said to come from very inspired sources) I fear that the 
Government is going to lay the burden of another great 
lump of undigested stock upon the City; for I do not 
believe that the genuine outside investor will be suffi- 
ciently tempted by a Two and Three-quarter per Cent. 
stock, even though offered at a substantial discount, to 
be induced to take the whole 35 millions. And unless 
the genuine outside investor takes all the loan the City 
will have more fits of indigestion ; for it is at present 
trying vainly to look happy with a mass of Government 
liabilities in its inside that it cannot assimilate; and if 
it has to take the next lot as well it will be very uncom- 
fortable. Of course, the loan will be a success at the 
moment—it will be placed over and over again ; foreign 
applicants, no doubt, will apply for a fair line; the recent 
weaknessof French Rentes has undoubtedly been caused 
to some extent by sales in preparation for the Trans- 
vaal loan ; but I doubt whether these applicants mean to 
hold their allotments; must of them are inveterate 
“‘ stags,” and it is very much to be feared that the 2} per 
cent. rate, if truly prophesied, will have the effect of 
deterring the real investor, and leaving the greater 
part of the issue to be scrambled for by “stags” and pro- 
fessionals, who will find themselves ‘‘ bulls” of the 
stock, which they will be forced to pawn at ruinous 
rates of interest. 





It is not a cheering prospect, and I hope that Iam 
all wrong. But the City is striving for business, and 
unless a real genuine success in the issue of the loan is 
followed by a revival of activity, there will be long faces 
this summer in Throgmorton Street. Things have been 
far from lively this week. The approach of the May 
Day holiday—diversified this year by the race to 
Brighton—checked business and caused realisations. 
Home Railway prices dwindled with Consols, and 
Argentine Rails, which had been making the pace a 
little wildly, fell back under the pressure of profit- 
taking. As for Americans, Wall Street has been 
having a little war scare as the result of the United 
States objection to Russia’s arrangements in Man- 
churia, but nobody took it very seriously. Talking of 
Americans, the Yerkes-Speyer group is adding to its 
already great financial strength, some well-known New 
York magnates having joined the board of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company. 

It appears that in commenting, a fortnight ago, 
on the Economis?’s tirade against the Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance Society for its supposed new departure in 
taking deposits of £1,000 and upwards, I did the 
society rather less thanjustice. In the first place I stated 


that the average rate of interest earned by the Hand-in- 
Hand on its life funds was £3 18s., giving it a comfort- 
able margin of profit over the £3 7s. 6d. allowed to 
depositors under the scheme ; but the £3 18s. rate was 
taken from the Board of Trade returns for six years 
ending 1901, and applies to the whole of the funds of 
the society, fire and life. The actual rate of interest 
yielded on the life funds by themselves for the last three 
years was, severally, £4 3s. 11d., £4 3s. 4d., and 
£4 5s. Since, therefore, deposits now received will 
be invested at the higher rate now ruling, and since 
the payment of interest on the deposits relieves the 
society from any liability to compound the interest, 
the margin of profit looks decidedly substantial. 

Moreover, I ventured to question the advisability 
of limiting these deposits to sums of £1,000 and up- 
wards, and to point out that the democratisation of busi- 
ness, which encourages the small investor and deposi- 
tor, is just as profitable in its results as the democrati- 
sation of trade, which does a huge turnover by catering 
for the small purchaser. And it appears that this 
venerable society is fully alive to the facts of these latest 
developments, and has by no means neglected the 
small man. It has, in fact, for two years been 
working a unique scheme, under which it receives de- 
posits, paid whenever the policy-holder likes, and in 
any amount he likes, the mznzmum being ruled at £1, 
low enough for anybody. These deposits are accumu- 
lated by the society at 3 per cent. per annum com- 
pound interest up to any deferred age fixed by the 
policyholder, and are then returned tohim with their accu- 
mulations, unless he prefers to take an annuity. Nearly 
the whole of the accumulations can be drawn before the 
deferred age, and the scheme makes special arrange- 
ments for the convenience of women, who can draw out 
the whole of the accumulations on marriage. So that, 
so far from neglecting the small man, the Hand-in- 
Hand made a beginning with him, and, having success- 
fully provided a scheme of deposit for him, is now 
doing ditto for the capitalist who deposits his 
thousands. eee 

The boom in silver which has been a teature for 
several weeks past has not, as far as I can discover, 
very much substantial bottom to it. American pur- 
chases, for the purposes of the Philippine Coinage Act, 
checked the flow of American silver to London, where 
there was a steady demand for the metal for shipment 
to the East, assisted in its effects by alarge order from 
the French mint. This combination of unexpected cir- 
cumstances found the market rather bare of supplies, 
and apparently somebody has been caught short, and 
the price was rushed up to make things comfortable for 
him, and encourage the others. The pleasure of squeez- 
ing a ‘‘bear” is one that has been so rarely tasted by the 
silver market these many years past that there is no 
wonder that it took advantage of the opportunity with 
exuberant zest. But Iam sceptical as to the perman- 
ency of the improvement in the price of the metal. It 
is true that the Philippine Islands may have an absorptive 
power which is very considerable ; but, on the other hand, 
the combination of circumstances which led to the pre- 
sent jump is not likely to repeat itself, and it must be 
remembered that, at a price, the supply of silver can be 
increased almost indefinitely, given, of course, sufficient 
time for the arrangements of producers to make them- 
selves felt. 





The only prospectus that has relieved the company 
promoter’s gloom was a debenture issue by the Clan 
Line Steamship Company. Talking of prospectuses, I 
have been honoured by a circular from the Junior Con- 
servative Club, with a form to be filled in stating that 
I desire to join. The entrance fee is suspended for the 
present. Things are looking up with me. 


JANUS, 








